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in office furniture 


is being done with wood 


Naturally, employees share your preference for wood’s exciting 
design, ingrained individuality, warm touch and quiet operation. 
But can you afford to give them wood? Yes, because wood repays 
you with increased output, while employees respond to this “psychic 
remuneration” with greater loyalty, less absenteeism. Furthermore, 
wood gives you greater initial economy. So, whether you’re replacing 
old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, let your office furniture dealer 
demonstrate why it’s better business . . . and less expensive 
... to do it with wood. 


HELPFUL GuipE To CoLor PLANNING. new illustrated booklet, 
“Listening for Color.” Fifty cents. Send for it today. 


-FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
ET, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


In the interest of better use of wood office furniture, the following companies have contributed to the 
preparation of this message: Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. * Boling Chair Company, Siler City, 
N. C, * Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind. * Indiana Chair 
Company, Jasper, Ind. + Indiana Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. + Jasper 
Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. + Jasper Office Furniture ( ompany, Jasper, Ind. * Jasper Seating Company, 
'.-0er, Ind. + The Leopold Company, Burlington. lowa * Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. ° 


mas Furniture Company. High Point. N. €. 
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Victor M. Goldberg, president of Hoosier Tarpaulin & Canvas Goods Co., Inc., Indianapolis 


Telephone brings in *150,000 a month in out-of-town orders 


Tarpaulin manufacturer invites customers to call collect 


“We became awate that some customers were telephoning 
in their orders to cut delivery time,” says Mr. Goldberg. “So we 
began to advertise, “Telephone Hoosier COLLECT and your 
order will be shipped today.’ ” 


Hoosier now averages $150,000 a month in orders called 
in from all parts of the country—more than half its total 
monthly business. Every dollar spent on telephone calls brings 
in $150 in sales. 

“It’s a wonderful investment!” says Mr. Goldberg. 


Are your customers calling you collect? 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 
3 Minutes Minute 


Indianapolis to St. Louis 85¢ 25¢ 
Pittsburgh to Syracuse 95¢ 25¢ 
Milwaukee to Des Moines $100 25¢ 
Los Angeles to 

Oklahoma City $190 
Chicago to Seattle $220 


Add 10% ."ederal Excise Tax 


For example: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


Ui ds cheese aki chek eiecuete eee 
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7 Management’s Washington letter 


Outtook for jobs; pockets of unemployment compared to ’54; 
salesmen run harder to boost volume, business costs rising 


10 Letters from businessmen 
Executives find article on development of ideas useful but 
also deliver some criticism on perspective and dimensions 


16 WATCH THIS ISSUE: Right-to-work fight spreads 


Drive against forced union membership will be put to vote 
in many states; new developments in Congress and courts 


23 TRENDS: The state of the nation 


There’s a way to measure whether or not a nation is first 
class; it has nothing at all to do with how much it spends 


27 TRENDS: Washington mood 
Economics and the state of business have pushed satellites 
aside as topic of conversation. What the President believes 
31 Outlook for recovery 
In an exclusive interview, the Secretary of the Treasury 
discusses prospects for the economy, other major issues 


34 How to get more from research 


Suggestions you can use for better immediate results come 
from studies into attitudes and drives of technical people 


36 Be ready for the upturn 
Companies that give consideration to these factors will be 
in a better position to profit when business starts back up 


38 How to make tomorrow’s sales 


A prominent marketing executive looks ahead to the future 
of selling, tells how needs of his profession are changing 
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How Congress looks at tax cuts 


Business testimony on the effect of the present rates has 
made an impression. Here is what you can expect to happen 


HOW’S BUSINESS: Today’s outlook 


Construction unsteady; strength in distribution; farmers 
rely more on other suppliers; latest economic indicators 


Management may be your best collateral 


A new trend is showing up in lending circles: Bankers now 
study more than physical assets of business. Here’s why 


Why labor laws need changes 


Former government official reveals in this interview how 
conflicts and rulings affect wage costs, union relations 


Expanding markets: The young adults 
Changing population means changing business. Analysis 
projects spending, employment, mobility of 18-24 year olds 
How to let go of authority 


The tricky task of letting go of authority gets examined. 
Two essential requirements necessary to make it effective 


U. S. budget method multiplies cost 


These modern, businesslike methods could help Uncle Sam 
find out what government should cost and save tax money 


EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Outlook for jobs 


Short-sighted action now could leave business dangerously 
short of management men by 1960. Here are guidelines 


Make criticism work for you 


Educator and consultant to business firnas discusses one 
of the most important elements in effective supervision 


Let’s worry about the right things 


The success of the Army’s satellite makes some of our con- 
cern hysterical. Other matters could cause us real difficulty 


Nation’s Business is published monthly at 1615 H St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Subscription price $18 
for three years. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1958, by Nation’s Business—the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Nation’s Business is available by subscription only. 
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International is a one-word promise that a truck 
can do its job. A promise kept for 51 years. 
Now, in fast-moving 1958, International also means 


a fresh, original expression of color, style, power, and 








INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

















NO OTHER TRUCKS 


STAND UP 
LIKE INTERNATIONALS 


Most complete line to choose from. 
More models, more power choices, 
more load-carrying variations, more 
“tailored-for-you” features than any 
other make. 


Professional truck operators, who 
must have superb quality and who 
measure costs to the penny, have 
made INTERNATIONAL Trucks first in 
heavy-duty sales for 26 straight years. 


* Every INTERNATIONAL Truck part is 
designed for the-rough usage trucks 
get ... designed to do a truck’s job. 




















The International Travelall® rides eight adults comfortably, 
and has half again more load space than any other “wagon.” 












It’s truck quality, pure and simple, 
that keeps an INTERNATIONAL going 
—longer—at least cost to you. 


This half-ton custom pickup is only one of 10 pickup 
body models in the broad International Truck line. 








News for cross-country haulers! New 
INTERNATIONAL Sightliner measures 
only 48 inches from bumper to back of 
cab. It’s the shortest tilt-cab model avail- 
able. Gives 10% more payload capacity. 
Hauls up to 224 cu. ft. more legal payload, 
more than any truck in its weight class. 





See them now at your International Dealer's. 





® 


cost least to own! 


@eeeeees eeee 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment * McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 








priceless! 


3 days without water and you’d probably die! 


Yet water costs so little, we take it for granted. Too few of us 
realize that many of our water systems... vital collectors, storers and 
carriers of water ... are outdated. Fewer still know that for 

only a few more pennies per day per person, these systems could 
be modernized . . . made to supply all the water needed for 

years to come. 


Help your water officials bring America’s water facilities up to date. 
1. Encourage future water planning. 
2. Support realistic water rates and water supply bond issues. 
3. Conserve water where you can. 


Water is the lifeblood of America! 


CAST IRON PIPE 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION suite 3440, PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





WHEN THIS TOT 
IS A GRANDMOTHER... 


the cast iron pipe laid today will still 


be young. Throughout America many 


cast irom water and gas mains a 


hundred and more years old are still 
serving. This dependability and long 
life make cast iron pipe AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 TAX SAVER. 
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Pp WASHINGTON THINKS job outlook will 
brighten soon. 

That's view not shared by all. 

With 1 out of 15 persons in work 
force jobless, top government analysts 
tell NATION'S BUSINESS they believe 
worst is past--or soon will be. 

(Year ago: 1 in 20.) 

Their feeling's this: 

At next counting, number jobless will 
show another rise, then taper off. 


BUSINESS DOWNTURN works 2 ways on 
government finance. 

1. Means less money coming in. 
Treasury expects to collect $38.5 
billion personal income tax in coming 

year...-iS more likely to get less. 

Government's counting on corpora= 
tions to pay $20.4 billion tax, but 
probably won't get that much. 

2. Means more money going out...on 
jobless benefits program. 

Administration estimates it needs 
$335 million emergency fund to admin-= 
ister benefits program, another $43.4 
million to pay out-of-work government 
workers and veterans. 


pBTWO OUT OF THREE unemployed persons 
Still have income. 

Year ago insured portion was 56 
per cent. 

Now it's 65. 

Item: By July unemployment pay is 
expected to reach $1.6 billion--up 
from $951 million in first half last 
year. 


POCKETS OF UNEMPLOYMENT still haven't 
reached previous postwar peaks. 

But they could this month. 

Bureau of Employment Security names 
45 major labor surplus areas--rise from 
19 a year ago. 

Peak was 53--in 1954. 

Small cities with employment distress 
number 72. Compares with 57 year ago. 

Note: Some areas are chronic dis- 
tress areas, not necessarily significant 
as indicators of national business down-= 
turn. 

Even in boom '56, agency listed 19 
major distress areas. 


BILL COLLECTORS LOOK for easier times 
ahead=--for them. 


LOH OROL ALLA ALAMS TEM a a 


Reason: They don't expect to have to 
work so hard collecting past due bills 
from Americans in months ahead. 

View's by American Collectors 
Association which gauges difficulty 


‘of collecting overdue bills. 


Collectibility index--falling stead- 
ily though not precipitously for about 
10 months--may have reached bottom. 

Year ago 2,005 member agencies were 
handling $75 million overdue accounts 
monthly. 

Now they're servicing $80 million. 


MORE UNIONS are moving into closer 
range of central government. 

In Washington-- 

1 block from White House--AFL-CIO 
planning $1 million addition to new 
headquarters building. 

2 blocks from White House--Hod 
Carriers putting up new building. 

3 blocks from White House--Bakery 
Workers completing new building. 

4 blocks from White House--Electrical 
Workers occupying new headquarters. 

Near Capitol Building--railroad unions 
putting up new building. 

Other new buildings: 

Letter Carriers, Machinists, Operating 
Engineers, Street Car, Bus Operators. 

Score till now: 

More than 50 of 189 national unions 
have headquarters in Washington, 
many in new buildings. 

Since unions' building boom started 
in the capital ('52) they've invested 
$30 million in new buildings. 


WATCH FOR CONGRESS to begin talking 
more about cracking down on unions. 

Legislation? 

Maybe. If so, it may come as regula- 
tion on pension, welfare funds. 

Funds now total about $35 billion, 
$8 billion being added each year. 

About half new money flows into in- 
vestment channels. 

Item 1: McClellan rackets committee 
has $500,000 to continue inquiry. 

Item 2: AFL-CIO plans $1 million 
Spending program to counter unfavorable 
publicity. 


PB UNIONS WILL SPEND HEAVILY this year 
to pack Congress with members they 
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favor. Effort will pick up steam in 
months ahead, reach climax before fall 
elections. 

Union powerhouse in capital already is 
spending millions on its programs of 
political education, organizing, spread- 
ing union economic propaganda. 

Here's just part of AFL-CIO expense 
tab for one year: 

Public relations--$753,022. 

Publications--$696,094. 

Research--$221, 295. 

Education--$146,491. 

Organizing--$152,81). 

This represents substantial increase 
over Spending in previous year. 

Doesn't cover individual spending 
by international unions. 


BUSINESS COSTS keep climbing. 

Here's situation in heavy industry 
company: 

Sales 11.4 per cent higher than year 
ago, costs up 16.8 per cent. 

Record for manufacturing firm shows: 

Sales up 1.1 per cent, costs up 1.4 
per cent, profits down 5.7 per cent. 

Grocery company's record: 

Sales up 28.5 per cent, cost of 
doing business up 34.4 per cent, profits 
down 12.3 per cent. 

Item: To earn $1 profit this store 
year ago sold groceries worth $69.83, 
now must move $102.20 worth. 

Note: Trends, percentages may not be 
typical for your company--but comparison 
can be useful in planning. 


SALESMEN WILL RUN harder this year to 
keep up last year's pace. 

Large auto fleet leasing firm--Emkay, 
which provides 3,100 cars to U. S. firms 
for sales force uSe=--says: 

Salesmen are driving 20 per cent more 
than year ago. 

Average--headed upward--is 2,419 miles 
a month, up from 2,006 year ago. 

For biggest problems facing selling, 
look on page 100. 

Steps needed to equip sales force for 
what lies ahead, see page 38. 


NEXT YEAR Uncle Sam will need thou- 
sands of new file cabinets to handle 
extra papers to be filed with income tax 
forms. 

So will business firms. 


Estimated 8 million persons will be 
required to itemize expenses. 

For business firms this'll require: 

Stack of paper 15 miles high, 40,000 
mile long strip of carbon paper, paper 
clips by millions. 

Business forms manufacturer, devising 
Simplified form for record keeping, 
says: 

Extra copies--200 million--will fill 
40,000 file drawers. 


IN YEAR AHEAD national government 
plans to Spend taxpayers' money at rate 
of $141,000 a minute--day and night--up 
from $137,000. 

If you stack up $20 bills equal 
to year's budget Spending, U. S. 
Satellite Explorer--at perigee--would 
brush off top of stack. 

Perigee's about 200 miles above earth, 
Satellite's lowest orbital point. 

If you stack up $10 bills 
equal to total federal debt, Explorer-= 
at apogee--would dust off top bill. 

Apogee, up almost 1,600 miles, is 
Satellite's highest orbital point. 


YOU'LL SOON HEAR more about revolu- 
tionary new defense systems. 

Here's one--closer than most--needed 
to help guard against Surprise missile 
attack: 

Air Force has radar in Massachusetts 
watching missile launchings in Florida. 

Device has 3,000 mile range--many 
times ordinary radar now in use. 

Manufacturer is planning engineering, 
tooling up for production. 


GOVERNMENT OUTGO for getting military 
property ready for sale or salvage is 
going up, income from sales going down. 

In fiscal year ahead-- 

Air Force, Navy, Army will spend total 
of $48.8 million for this. 

Compares with $43.7 million estimate 
this year, $36.7 million in 1957. 

Meanwhile, government income from 
sale of surplus property will fall from 
$214 million last year to $162 million 
this year, drop again to $156 million 
during year ahead. 


COST OF RETIRING military personnel 
will go higher. 
Pentagon expects to distribute $601 
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LON LLOR UALR ALLIES WASHINGTON LETTER 


million retirement pay in year ahead. 

Compares with $563 million estimate 
for this year, up from $511 million in 
year just past. 

Note: Sum's close to one month's out- 
go for interest on national debt. 

Close also to government's total budg- 
et receipts in 1915--$683 million. 








QUARTER OF A MILLION people will flee 
communist Germany this year. 
Why ? 

Under communism, East German economy 
is floundering. 

Under free enterprise, West German 
economic growth has been spectacular. 

Reunification of Germany will 
be difficult, maybe impossible in fore- 
seeable future. 

Russia fears pull-out would bare 
socialist failures. 

As result: Subject will be on agenda 
for top-level East-West talks--but don't 
count on much more than talk from Reds. 

Question of German reunification has 
been biggest stumbling block to summit 
talks. 





THINK OF YOUR JOB in 3 parts: 

Managing your business, managing your 
people, managing yourself. 

You'll find details in collection of 
NATION'S BUSINESS management articles in 
new 3-book leatherette desk case. 

Timely subjects include how to-- 

Make business deciSions, delegate re- 
Sponsibility, measure, train managers, 
live with job pressure, measure your 
firm's future, plan cost Savings. 

It's called "Three Steps to More 
Skillful Management." Send $2.40 to 
NATION'S BUSINESS, Room 335, at 1615 H 
Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


WATCH FOR NEWS from Nashville this 
month=-where President's joint federal- 
state action committee will meet. 

Group's looking for ways of turning 
more central government programs over to 
States, communities. 

Agenda will include: 

Civil defense, government housing, ed- 
ucation beyond high school, problems of 
aging, cigaret tax, estate tax. 

Item: Study by National Industrial 
Conference Board shows 277 per cent 10- 
year rise in U. S. grants to states. 






Tax money from Washington accounts 
for 16.5 per cent of state revenue. 


CONFLICTING COMMENTS cloud U. S.= 
Soviet scientist-engineer race. 

1. Presidential adviser says: 

"Soviet Union now has more scientists, 
engineers than U. S.... Russia and her 
Satellites are outstripping free world 
in all scientific fields by about 50 per 
cent each year." 

2. Leading Science educator says: 
"Soviets do excel in certain fields, 
largely development of large equipment, 
where they have decided to devote in- 

tense effort.... 

"These developments, however, are not 
basic...are things that can be pushed to 
rapid success if funds are not limited. 

",...there is little danger that 
Soviets will pass us in basic research." 

Do Russians really have more engi- 
neers, scientists, college graduates 
than U. S.? 

Special congressional committee staff 
Study shows: 

U. S. has about 3 times as many 
persons with college degrees as USSR. 

In graduate training, U. S. is leading 
communists by wide margin. 

In past 7 years-- 

43,424 persons completed graduate work 
in Soviet Union. 

513,512 persons did so in U. S. 

Comparison shows 7,607 Russians com- 
pleting graduate work in most recent 
year. 

Number here--67,044. 

Total number of professional persons 
per 1,000 population in USSR is 1l. We 
have 38.1. 

Russia has 5.9 scientists per 1,000 
population. We have 9.3. 

For engineers, Russia's ratio is 3. 
Ours is 3.5. 

Note: Harvard University specialist, 
in just-completed long study of Soviet 
medical training, says-- 

Reds devote as many hours to political 
indoctrination as to surgery and other 
medical subjects. 

U. S. can raise engineering efficiency 
10 per cent, get more effectiveness than 
doubling number engineers who will grad- 
uate this year. See page 34. 
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Dependable 
Intercom with 


BUILT-IN 
COURTESY 


Executone protects your pri- 
vacy, never interrupts. Exclu- 
sive “Chime-Matic’”® signalling 
announces all calls with a soft 
chime and signal light. Conver- 
sations are private and confi- 
dential, yet you can reply from 
across the room, if you wish.* 


Executone Gives You More 
Working Minutes Per Hour! 


@ Information is exchanged in- 
stantly via Executone. Walk- 
ing time becomes working time. 

@ Executone handles all inside 
calls — telephone lines are kept 
open for outside calls. 

@ Get information from other de- 
partments while “onthe phone.” 

Installations in every type of 

business prove that Executone 

pays for itself many times over! 

Write for more information. 


Don’t Walk... Talk! 


Leciloe ' 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


#U.S. Pat. No. 2,744,966 


ee 
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EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. H-3, 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have: 
0 The name of your local Distributor 

(0 Complete descriptive literature 


Name. 





Firm 





Address__ City. 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 


_ 
So 





Letters from 









businessmen 


Loaded issue 
We have always found the articles 
in NATION’S BUSINESS most help- 
ful in our Executive Development 
Program. However, I don’t believe 
I have seen one issue with as many 
articles applicable to the situation 
as is your issue of February 1958. 
May we have permission to reprint 
excerpts in our Monthly Memo 
from: “Eight Skills Make a Man- 
ager,” “Minimize Your Business 
Risk,” “Executives Can, Simplify 
Their Jobs,” and “You Can Ask 
Creative Questions”? 
J. H. PAYNE 


Convair, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Application and results 

While there has been a greal deal 
of coverage given in recent months 
to marketing and marketing re- 
search, we were quite enthusiastic 
about your article “This Marketing 
Plan Builds Profits.” You have 
translated what is often a dull, tech- 
nical story into one of interest by 
stressing the actual application and 
results. 


BUD BENNETT 

Anderson-McConnell Advertising 
Agency, Inc., 

Hollywood, Calif. 


One more, coming up 

I have found your December is- 
sue to be such an excellent number 
that I would very much like to have 
another copy. 


A. M. KINNEY 
President, 


International Register Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
For study 


I would like very much for you to 
mail a copy of your July issue to my 
nephew, Mike Cammack, who is a 
student at Georgia Tech. There is 
an interesting article in NATION’S 
BUSINESS that he would like to 
use. 

All members of our firm enjoy 
reading your excellent and outstand- 
ing publication. 


CLAYTON CAMMACK 
Vice president, 
Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mills, 
New York, N.Y. 


Satisfied scientists 
In the article “Analysis of Work- 
er Turnover,” there is mentioned on 
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page 71 the recent federal govern- 
ment survey on job satisfaction 
among scientists and engineers. Can 
you send me a copy of this study or 
direct us to the proper department 
to obtain a copy? 


H. A. DASCHNER 
Pressed Metal Institute, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PSurvey entitled “Summary Report of the 
Survey of Attitudes of Scientists and Engi- 
meers in Government and Industry,” is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Price, 50 cents. 


One he can use 

We would appreciate receiving 25 
copies of the December issue of your 
publication. We believe the article 
we want deals with the business 
forecast for the year to come (’58 
Outlook: By Business; By Govern- 
ment). 

We think it is a very good article 
and one we can use in the life in- 
surance industry in relation to busi- 
ness conditions for 1958. 


P. E. KRAUS 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Good ideas.... 

The material contained in ‘How 
to Develop Ideas” is most applicable 
in fitting in with a creativity course 
currently being prepared by this of- 
fice. 

We are interested in using some 
of the material, and would like 
clearance so we may incorporate 
some of it into our program. 

ROBERT D. HESSE 


V-M Corporation, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Excellent! That’s what I call the 
article ‘“‘How to Develop Ideas.” I 
can use all of the valuable informa- 
tion contained in this outstanding 
report. 

Would you please send me 10 
copies of it? 

My father sends me NATION’S 
BUSINESS after he finishes reading 
it. I find it the most complete report 
on the nation that is available to- 
day. 

DAVE MILLICAN 


rr of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


We are requesting permission to 
reprint “How to Develop Ideas,” 












KHiow to fish for men 





with the help of Air EXpress and Extra-Fast Delivery. 


This is the story of a big profit that didn’t get away. 


Seems that when a run of fish develops anywhere in the 
country, men from miles around rush to buy rods, reels, 
hooks, everything. The fish won’t wait, and fishermen 
can’t. So an alert manufacturer casts his net in these 
moneyed waters, and lands the business — with the help 
of Air EXpress. He speeds deliveries to stores, even 
thousands of miles away, no later than overnight. 


If you, too, would like to land extra sales — no matter 
what you sell — call Air EXpress, the name with the 
“X” in it. For Air EXpress is the only complete door- 
to-door air shipping service to thousands of U.S. cities 
and towns. It multiplies your selling opportunities with 
10,212 daily flights on America’s scheduled airlines — 
plus fast pick-up with 13,500 trucks (many radio con- 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


trolled) — plus.a nationwide private wire system. Yet 
Air EXpress is inexpensive; a 15 lb. shipment from 
South Bend, Indiana to Grand Junction, Colorado costs 
only $8.03 with Air EXpress — $1.68 less than any other 
complete air shipping method. Explore all the facts. 
Call Air EXpress. 


_y— 
LUI? SRUUESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 




















Air Conditioning the New 
Fulton Federal Building 
In Atlanta 


Half a block from the famous intersection 
of Peachtree St. at historic Five Points, in 
Atlanta, Georgia, is the new home of the 
Fulton County Federal Savings & Loan Asso. 


The most modern office-bank building in the 
South, it is 
of marble, 
around air 
compressors 


and is equipped with zoned year- 


cool the entire building. 


decorated with eight different types 


Frick “ECLIPSE” 


conditioning. Five 


Architects: Abreau and Robeson, Inc. Atlanta, Georgia. 


Wm. M. Scurry, President of the Asso., 
states "Since this Frick system has been 
installed, it has proved highly satisfactory 
in every respect.” 


Call your nearest Frick Branch or Dis- 





and “‘Analysis of Worker Turnover 
Pays Off.” 
C. E. BROWN 
American Steel & Wire Division, 
United States Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Permission granted and reprints provided. 


.... but wrong dimension 


With reference to “How To De- 
velop Ideas” (January issue), read- 
ers who completed the drawing as a 
square not only are hampered by a 
perceptual block, but also lack an un- 
derstanding of perspective, as does 
your artist. To represent the prob- 
lem fairly. alter the front view.... 


WILLIAM I. PEDERSEN 
Wantagh, N.Y. 


If the slot in the cylinder were as 
deep as you show you would get a 
rectangle in the center of the cylin- 
der, not a square, in the front view. 
Just measure the length of the 
milled area on the top view and com- 
pare with the length of the side of 
the square in the front view. I sure 
hope all business decisions are not 


tributor for data on the complete line of reached without more exact evidence 


than this. 


RICHARD N. 
Summit, N.J. 


Frick equipment and complete engineering 


service. 


SOUTHGATE 









REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 We hope so, too. 


We showed it... 








Front view 
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Side view 
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Top view 
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It should have been... 




















= Front view Side view 
THE BLONDE TYPIST 
who typed and typed and typed... [] 
...until she discovered Eaton’s Corrasable Bond! 
Typing errors can be erased with a mere Top view 











flick of a pencil eraser on Corrasable. 
No smudges, no smears—Corrasable’s 
special surface erases without a trace. 
No retyping—saves time and money. 
You get neat work every time on 
erasable Corrasable. 

In all weights; 100-sheet packets 
and 500-sheet boxes. At your stationer’s. 


EATON’S 
BERKSHIRE TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 


O) 


One reader drew... 


Top view 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





it 
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Je ADVANCED MONROE 
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operate than the advanced Monroe President, Beside the 
large initial savings, you also enjoy continuous savings 
through fast, efficient bookkeeping. And you can switch (—) © 
from payroll to receivables to payables with a simple / || 

flick of a knob. The Man from Monroe in your area is an 1% CORa R @) 3 
accounting methods expert. Seek his advice. Ask him to 
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~ 9% for CALCULATING 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey ADDING, ACCOUNTING 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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New, more efficient SIX..jgr 





FORD'S NEW 223 SIX y any | 

Brake Horsepower— 139 @ 4200 rpm , _ EEE 

Bore—3.63 in. Stroke—3.60 in. ‘ Pi 

Displacement—223 cu. in. f mR” : ff 
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FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


less to own...less to run... last longer, too! 








RUGS 


greater economy, longer engine life! 


















The only modern Short Stroke SIX 
for Light and Medium Duty service 


From pickups to two-tonners, the new ’58 Ford truck 
line provides the most efficient SIX with more horse- 
power per cubic inch than any other in its class. This 
modern thrift leader features a new carburetor for up 
to 10% greater fuel economy. And engine features like New Ford F-500. Rugged, versatile 1) -tonner 
Deep-Block construction, free-turn valves (both intake with 15,000-lb. GVW. Two wheelbases for 7/2- to 
é ; a 13-foot bodies. 
and exhaust) and aluminum alloy pistons with integral 
steel struts are all designed for extra durability. 


- | 

f | 

Teamed with this more efficient SIX, the Ford imi (el. || 
——— % 





Driverized Cab offers new riding comfort. The roomy 
cab has comfortable non-sag seat, suspended pedals, 
Hi-Dri ventilation and weather-protected inboard 
steps. Impact-O-Graph tests prove Ford pickups give 
smoothest ride of any half-tonner! 


~ i 








Ford trucks give dependable service. A study of ten 


million trucks by insurance experts proves Ford trucks New Ford Styleside pickup. Modern Styleside 
last longer. When replacement parts are needed, Ford body is as wide as the cab and standard at no 
X parts are priced low and can be obtained everywhere. extra cost. Conventional Flareside box available. | 











Short Stroke design means less New carburetor design gives 


piston travel, less internal fric- up to 10% more fuel economy. Q ; 
tion—gives more usable power. New vacuum control valve New Ford Parcel Delivery chassis. Four P-Series 
Provides increased durability and accelerator pump system chassis with GVW’s from 8,000 to 17,000 Ib., for 
... prolongs engine life. provide smoother operation. up to 525-cu. ft. custom bodies. 





AMERICAN BUSINESS BUYS MORE FORD TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 

















Available at these authorized dealers: 


AKRON, Ohio 

Office Equipment Bureau 
30 So. High St. 
ALEXANDRIA, La. 

Jordan Stat. & Ptrs., Inc 
3001 Lee St. 

ALTON, I. 

Office Machines Exchange 
643-45 ~ agua 
ALTOONA, 

Altoona on ale: Co. 
1602% 12th Ave. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 

Ball- Stalker Company 

546 Spring St., N. W 
BALTIMORE, Md. 

John H. Saumenig & Co. 
6427 Baltimore Nat'l Pike 
BARTLESVILLE, Okla. 
Scott's Office Supply 


111-113 W.Fr. Phillips Bivd. 


BEAUMONT, Texas 
Lamb Printing & Stat. Co. 
985 Orleans 
en. Ala. 

rt James Co. 
ae Fourth Ave., So. 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Samuel Magazine & Co. 
665 seg on ee 


BOUND BROOK, J. 
ae ote. & stat: Co. 
425 E. Main St. 


BROCKTON, Mass. 
South Shore Off. Sup. & Eq. 
226-240 Montello St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Eaton Off. Sup. Co., Inc. 
329-331 Washington St. 
CENTRALIA, Ill. 
Francis’ Job Printery 
140 N. Locust St. 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 
Cooper’s Office Supply 
117 gg ~ 

CHICAGO, 

Utility Stationery Stores 
Throughout Chi.’s Loop 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 

S$. Rose, Inc. 

1213 Prospect Ave. 
OENVER, Colo. 

Robert A. Trice 

4029 E. Colfax 
BETROIT, Mich. 
8uckland-Van Wald, Inc. 
433 Shelby at Larned 
EASTON, Pa. 

Stotz Office Equip. Co. 
158 Northampton St. 

fT. WORTH, Texas 
Ridglea Office Supply 
3312 Fairfield St. 
FRESNO, Calif. 

fortune Office Equipment 
1231 Broadway 

GREEN BAY, Wis. 
Northway Showrooms 
519 Main St. 
@ARRISBURG, Tams 

Cole and Com 

321-323 North Sasend St. 
HOUMA, La. 

Moosa’s Office Supplies 
825 Lafayette St. 
HOUSTON, Texas 

Mayer Office Furniture Co. 
1619 Preston Cor. Jackson 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 
Globe Industrial Sup. 
546 W. Washington St. 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 

Barr Metals Company 
60-62 Howard St. 
JACKSON, sales. 
Barefield & Company 
113 N. President St. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 

R. E. Wilkerson & Co. 
324 W. Forsyth St. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
Advance Off. Eq.& Sup.Co. 
1332-34 Grand Ave. 
KENOSHA, Wisc. 

Brosk Office - Sch. Sup. 
5810 7th 

CAFAVETTEL oe. 
Lafayette Off. Sup., Ince 
226 No. 6th St. 

LOS ANGELES, Cai. 
Blank Desk Company 
830 Wilshire Bivd. 
MATTOON, til. 

Warner's Off. Equip. Co 
1623 Charleston Ave. 
MIAMI, Fia. 

Mr. Foster’s Store, Inc. 
835 W. Flagler St. 
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a CITY, La. 
he L-H Printing Co. 

208 Railroad Ave 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
Nashville Stationery Co 
1416 Church St. 
NATCHEZ, Miss. 
Tom L. Ketchings Co. 
Pearl & State Streets 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Max Blau and Sons 
101 Branford Place 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 
Clem Bernard Co 
500 m4 St. 
NEWPORT, Ky. 
Bill Seibert’ s Off. Eq. Co 
408 York St 
NEW YORK, a %, 
Royal Office Supply Corp 
52 Duane Street 
OAKLAND, Cal. 
Associated Stationers Inc 
422 15th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. 
McMillan-Garland Co., Inc 
814 Ww. 2 
ORANGE, 4. 
Henry F. * Schmidt & Co. 
350 Main St 

ORLANDO, Fla. 

George Stuart, Inc 

133 E. Robinson Ave 
PASSAIC, N. J. 

Jersey Desk Co. 

99 River Drive 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Philadelphia Stationers 
4250 Whitaker Ave. 
PHOENIX, Ariz. 
Martin’s Bus. Machines 
3311 No. 16th St. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

Geo. H. Alexander & Co. 
608 Wood St. 

PUEBLO, Colo. 
Shopmier Office Equip. 
820 W. 4th Street 
RICHMOND, Ind. 
Bartel & Rohe 
921 Main St. 
RICHMOND, Va. 
Virginia Stat. Co. Inc 
913 E. Main Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Diversified Eq. Co., Inc 
185 St. Paul St. 
SACRAMENTO, Cal. 
David Type. & Off. Eq. Co. 
1312 Jay St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
White and Company 
24 West First South 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas 
Don Wittig Off. Furniture 
812 Navarro St. 
SAN DIEGO, Cal. 
Parron-Hall Corporation 

208 “'C’’ Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
Stevenson & Son 
601 Mission St. 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
National Off. Equip. Co 
2621 First Ave. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
Caddo Off. Supplies, Inc. 
429 Crockett St. 
ST. LOUIS, Mich. 
Standard School Company 
TOLEDO, Ohio 
Goodremont’s Cff. Spcities 
1846 Sylvania Ave. 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 
wey of Toms River 
7 Main re 
TOTOWA, N. J. 
National Off. Equip. Co. 
Route 46 


UTICA, N. 

Genesee Of Equip. Co. 
29-35 Devereux St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Smith Typewr. Exch. Inc. 
1106 G Street, N. W. 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 
Terrill’s Office Sup. & Eq. 
116 Elm St. 

WHEELING, W. Va. 
Reichart Furn. Co. 

P.O. Box 112 
WILMINGTON, Del. 
Office Equipment Center 
(Div. of Photo Center, Inc.) 
2004 Market Street 
YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio 
Reichart Furn. Co. 

241 W. Federal St. 











Right-to-work 
fight spreads 


Congress and voters in eight 


states may vote on question 


of compulsory unionism 


COMPULSORY vs. VOLUNTARY 
unionism is one of the hottest issues 
sweeping the country today. 

So-called right-to-work legislation 
is being debated in Washington, in 
many cities and states, in the courts, 
and by the debating teams of col- 
leges and high schools. 

It is a major issue in the race for 
governor of California and will be a 
factor in the election of many mem- 
bers of Congress this fall. 

The basic question is whether a 
worker should be forced to join or 
pay dues to a union to keep his job. 

Supporters of voluntary unionism 
feel that no person should be forced 
to join any organization against his 
will, and that the right to work with- 
out joining a union should be pro- 
tected by law. 

The other side argues that right- 
to-work laws interfere with the free- 
dom of contract between employers 
and unions, and that all employes 
covered by a union contract benefit 
and, therefore, should help support 
the union. 

In a Gallup poll taken last year, 
the public voted more than two to 
one in favor of right-to-work laws. 

Eighteen states now have right-to- 
work laws which, in substance, for- 
bid labor contracts requiring either 
membership or nonmembership in 
a union as a condition of employ- 
ment. Workers in these states, ex- 
cept on railroads and airlines, retain 
the voluntary choice of joining or 
not joining, as they wish. 

Supporters of free, voluntary un- 
ionism are attempting to get similar 
laws passed in other states or a na- 
tional right-to-work law. At the same 
time, labor organizations are spear- 
heading efforts to defeat such at- 
tempts as well as to repeal existing 
right-to-work legislation through 
state or federal action. 


At the national level, bills have 
been introduced in Congress, by Sen. 
Barry M. Goldwater of Arizona and 
Rep. Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan, 
which would abolish compulsory un- 
ion membership. 

The bills, if enacted, would repeal 
a provision in the Taft-Hartley labor 
law which excepts compulsory union 
membership agreements from the 
ban on employer assistance of un- 
ions. They would also allow state 
right-to-work laws to function con- 
currently with federal provisions. 

President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendations for labor legislation in 
this session of Congress did not in- 
clude right-to-work legislation. Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
told the AFL-CIO convention in 
December that the Administration 
would, in fact, oppose it. 

Organized labor wants just the op- 
posite kind of amendment to Taft- 
Hartley, and a bill to that effect has 
been introduced by Rep. John D. 
Dingell of Michigan. The Dingell 
Bill would repeal Section 14 (b), 
which allows the states to enact 
right-to-work Jaws if they choose. 
Repeal of 14 (b) would, in one 
swoop, repeal the existing 18 state 
statutes and preclude the enactment 
of others. 

Chances of right-to-work legisla- 
tion are more likely at the state level, 
largely through referendum vote. 
Referendums are in prospect this 
fall in eight states, one of which— 
Nevada—will seek repeal of its exist- 
ing right-to-work law. 

Kansas voters will decide whether 
they want a right-to-work law in the 
November balloting. The legislature 
decided to put the issue to a vote of 
the people after the governor vetoed 
a right-to-work bill in 1955. 

In six other states moves are in 
progress to put a proposed law on 
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Own this beautiful office for *795” 


A beautiful office will attract and keep competent personnel. Famous corporations 


throughout America specify Cole. Dollar for dollar, the greatest value in steel furniture. 


“PRESIDENT’S” DESK = 2 letter, 2 box and one center drawer. Size 78” x 40” 
“PRESIDENT’S’ ARMCHAIR All nylon bearings, completely adjustable 
MATCHING CREDENZA _ Two sliding door cabinets with lock and key 
CREDENZA LAMP Walnut and satin brass finish. 262" high, 16’’ shade 
STORAGE CABINET 4 adjustable compartments. Size 30’ x 5214" x 2658” 
4 DRAWER EXECUTIVE FILES letter size file 1478” x 5214” x 2658” 
4 DRAWER EXECUTIVE FILES legal size file 177s’ x 5214” x 2658” 
“SECRETARY” DESK Center lock controls all desk drawers. Size 43 x 25” 
“SECRETARY’’ CHAIR = Foam rubber seat. Nylon bearings, 5 way adjustment 
TWO TIER DESK TRAY Functional and streamlined, heavy gauge steel 


$275.00 
63.50 
122.00 
45.00 
82.50 
59.50 
65.50 
145.00 
42.50 
7.40 


_ e at authorized dealers listed on opposite page you pay only § 795 00 


lightly higher in the west 








TEEL 





DECORATOR COLORS 

Entire office is available in your 
choice of Mist Green, 

Desert Sand or 

Cole Gray baked enamel finish. 


FREE 
Write for Cole’s 72-page 
full color catalog. 


COLE STEEL—NEW YORK 














VINYL 
ON TODAYS SMARTEST F/L/O|O}R}S) 





Friendly atmosphere of this charming Early American decor was inspired by the rich, nutty tones of the floor. 
Kentile Corktone® Vinyl Asbestos Tile is available in light, medium, and dark shades. 


So wonderfully warm looking! So delightfully informal! 
KENTILE®Corktone Vinyl Asbestos Tile with the rich, 


nutty tones customers love. And how you'll love its 


Interested? Your Kentile Floor Con- 
Y . ° d ] tractor is listed under FLOORS in your 

economy. rou see, its easier Care and longer wear classified phone book. Kentile Floors 
are available in Vinyl Asbestos 

; ; ; 1 ’ (Kenflex®), Solid Vinyl, Cushion-back 

make it pay for itself in lower maintenance costs. It’s ser gee ag nya pare 8 
... over 175 decorator colors! © 1958, 


greaseproof ... stain resistant ... won’t pit either. Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, New York. 











RIGHT TO WORK 


continued 


the November ballot. They are in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Ohio and Washington. In 
Washington, a referendum failed 
in 1956 largely through efforts of 
Teamsters Union leaders who have 
since been discredited by disclosures 
of the Senate Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee. 

Groups seeking enactment of 
right-to-work legislation are also ac- 
tive in Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland and other 
states. The objective in Louisiana 
will be to restore a law which was re- 
pealed in 1956. Passage of city and 
county right-to-work laws is in its 
early stages. Interested local com- 
munities are awaiting the outcome 
of a California court test of laws 
passed by the community of Palm 
Springs and several counties. 

State right-to-work laws, specifi- 
cally sanctioned by the Taft-Hartley 
law, have been upheld by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. It is unsettled, how- 
ever, whether the sanction extends 
to a political subdivision of a state. 

The Palm Springs ordinance has 
recently been declared invalid by 
the lower courts on this point: Since 
the State of California has occupied 
the right-to-work field by permitting 
labor contracts requiring union 
membership by employes, a munici- 
pality is disqualified from legislat- 
ing on the subject. 

Pending in the Indiana Supreme 
Court is this question: Whether the 
all-union shop agreement General 
Motors signed with the United Au- 
tomobile Workers in 1955 violates 
the state’s Anti-Injunction Act and | 
its Bill of Rights. 

All nonunion GM employes repre- 
sented by the UAW were notified 
that they had to pay union initia- 
tion fees and dues to keep their jobs. 

A group representing those in In- 
diana is seeking an injunction to 
prevent the company and UAW| 
from discharging any who refuse to 
make the payments to the union. Its 
contention: The Indiana Bill of | 
Rights guarantees an employe that | 
he will not be forced, by any union 
contract, to give up his chosen work. 

Lower courts denied an injunc- 
tion. 

Forcing employes to support the | 
union financially is one device being 
used to get around some state right- 
to-work laws. In Texas, some em- 








ice fee that is equal to dues. 





Here’s how you may save hundreds 
of dollars in postage! The innocent 
looking scale in your office 

may be a postage thief. Have you 
checked it lately? 


There’s a quick easy way to test 
it. Place a silver dollar on the tray. 
It should weigh 15/16ths of an oz. 

If your scale registers an even 
ounce or more, you are overpaying 
postage in many instances. An 
extra 3¢ on just 12 letters a day 
loses nearly $100 a year! 

If your scale registers markedly 
less than an even ounce, you too 
often underpay postage — causing 





The 4900 for the small office has 
convenient postage computer. 


Try the 
Silver Dollar Test ! 


letters to arrive “Postage Due,” 
risking customer good will and 
needless delays in mail delivery. 

You can trust a precision-built 
Pitney-Bowes Scale. The auto- 
matic pendulum registers instantly 
and stays accurate. 

The hairline indicator shows 
the exact weight, without waver- 
ing. The vertical chart, with large 
figures and wide graduations, is 
very easy to read—saves time and 
postage errors. 

PB mailing scales have weight 
capacities of 10 Ibs., 4 Ibs., 3 Ibs., 
or 20 oz. A special shipping room 
model weighs up to 70 lIbs., and 
automatically computes postage 
required for each zone (including 
air parcel post). 

If you haven’t a silver dollar 
handy, a Pitney-Bowes man has! 
Call the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration of the “Silver 
Dollar Test.” Or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


Free: Send for a handy desk or wall chart of Postal 


PITNEY-BOWES 


ployes are being made to pay a serv- Mailing Scales 


Another unresolved question is | 
whether an employe may be forced | 
to join a union if his forced dues, in 
the words of the Supreme Court, are 
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Made by the originator of the postage 
meter... offices in 107 cities in U.S. 
and Canada. 


Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 











“i Le ee Oe " 
{ PITNEY-Bowes, INc. 4 
{ 1389 Walnut Street " 
i Stamford, Conn. ‘, 
, Please send your free 1 
, “Silver Dollar Test’ booklet to: : 
I ] 
4 Name ] 
i i 
1 Address a 
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Chrysler Corporation uses 
COTTON* Toweling “on the line’’ 


7 a 
i 




























*Fairfax Toweling used by Chrysler 
Corporation is supplied by Mid-West 
Towel and Linen Service, Muncie, Ind. 


@ One of the most important factors in the final assembly and testing of 
automatic transmissions is cleanliness. So essential is the elimination of 
foreign matter that at Chrysler Corporation’s Kokomo, Indiana, automatic 
transmission plant, continuous cotton toweling is used throughout the final 
assembly area and test sections. It is available at job locations, to keep 
cleanliness high, and save time. 

Cotton is doing a job in many ways, in many different kinds of indus- 
tries. Cotton towels and toweling help improve employee relations with their 
softness and comfort. They reduce maintenance costs, help keep washrooms 
neater. And reduced fire hazard is an important plus. 

Why not look into the advantages of cotton in your plant, building or 
institution? For information on cotton towel service, write Fairfax, Dept. 
P-3, 65 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


st Po 
< ’ 
A 


fairtax Towels &. 


Ss 





Pon 
MANUFACTURING CO 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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used “to promote ideological and po- 
litical issues and candidates (qa ¥ 
worker) opposes.” The highest court § 
reserved judgment on this point in 
upholding the validity of a Railway 7 
Labor Act provision which per- | 
mits compulsory union membership 
agreements covering railroad and 
airline employes irrespective of any 
state right-to-work law. 

Relying on this reservation ex- 
pressed by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
the Georgia Supreme Court has or- 
dered retrial of a case in which em- 
ployes of Georgia Southern & Flor- 
ida Railway Co. refused to join a 
union to keep their jobs. The court 
indicated that, under their constitu- 
tional rights, workers could not be 
forced—under threat of job loss—to 
join a union if the dues might be 





When 18 right-to-work 
laws went into effect 





Indiana 
Utah 


Mississippi 
South Carolina 


1957 
1955 
1954 





Alabama 
Nevada 


Arizona 
Arkansas 


1953 
1952 
1947 


Iowa sd 
Georgia 
Nebraska 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


1944 = Florida 





used to enforce ideological conform- 
ity on them. 

More than 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities and many high schools are 
debating right to work as the topic 
selected for debate competition this 
school year by the Speech Associa- 
tion of America. The question being 
debated: ‘Resolved, that the re- 
quirement of membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of em- 
ployment should be illegal. END 
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For 1970’s estimated 80,000,000 suburbanites, travel 
will be fast and convenient—without traffic strangu- 
lation—if planning for modern metropolitan trans- 
portation begins now in your community. 


40,000 PEOPLE AN HOUR 


The key to Suburbia 1970 will be COORDINATED 
METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION. New ex- 
pressways will be needed. Modern rapid transit trains 
with exclusive rights-of-way will be needed to greatly 
increase expressway carrying capacity. (One lane of 
rapid transit will move 40,000 seated passengers an 
hour compared to the 2,000 people an hour that one 
expressway lane can carry.) Feeder buses will be 
needed, too, to connect less densely populated sub- 


>) Lawaview 
|||, Shops 


SUBURBIA 1970? 





urban areas with fast transit lines. Outlying parking 
areas at suburban transit stations will provide added 
rider convenience. 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS 

Everyone in Suburbia 1970 will benefit. Residents, 
merchants, businessmen, taxpayers... everyone who 
has a stake in continuing community growth and 
prosperity. 

If you’d like more information about how you can 
support coordinated metropolitan transportation in 
your community, or to arrange for a showing of Gen- 
eral Electric’s new motion picture ‘‘ Millions on the 
Move,” write Section 107-60, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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West’s No.1 Outdoor Advertising Firm ou 
. . . . . 2 tic 
expands services with America’s No.1 Building! to 
th 
Outdoor Advertising, with its big, colorful message, branch building was to serve. Also, prototypes of or 
is one of America’s most powerful selling media. the approved design, shown above, could be con- es 
Especially in the far West where more people are structed anywhere in Foster & Kleiser territory le: 
outdoors more often. And when you buy outdoor, without close personal supervision of the details by 
out West, you can call a Foster & Kleiser represent- management—thanks to the Butler Builder Organi- 
ative for thorough, market-by-market coverage zation. Basic economies of this building method 
from one end of the coast to the other. were further enhanced in savings of F & K execu- th 
Covering this huge, rich sales territory takes a _ tive and engineering time and cost. to 
special brand of service which Foster & Kleiser » : . : be 
management strives constantly to improve. Atypi- _*°¥ '°% ser shen tentin an Getter prerengnnnnt mee ‘ 
‘ : : : ings and utilize the services of the nationwide network of pé 
cal example ” their branch office Spon and experienced Butler Builders. From factories to warehouses née 
gram using pre-engineered Butler Buildings. to supermarkets, it’s the lowest-cost way to build well. of 
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The state of the nation 


Quality of a nation’s citizens is the vital test of a first-class power 


As EVERY STUDENT of boxing knows, a cool head 
in the ring is as important an asset as muscular 
strength or nervous energy. The fighter doomed 
to defeat is the one who cannot take punishment 
calmly. No bets are placed on the man who loses 
his temper, goes in flailing and thereby gives op- 
portunity to his more self-controlled opponent. It 
is the forrner who generally ends up flat on the 
canvas for the count of ten. 

The analogy comes unpleasantly to mind in con- 
sidering the all too prevalent American reaction 
to Russian rivalry. Almost hysterical terms, like 
“race for survival” or “national peril,” are common 
currency. Mysteriously secret reports are said to 
picture the country as plummeting downward “to 
the status of a second-class power.” And the con- 
clusion is that we can only be saved by pouring 
out money like water in every conceivable direc- 
tion, from the provision of teen-age scholarships 
to the subsidizing of undeveloped nations. Now 
that our own satellite is in orbit, it is time to 
recover the poise and dignity which are quite as 
essential as physical strength in any form of 
leadership. 


If the national state of mind were really what 
the newspaper headlines and radio commentators 
too frequently suggest, the situation would indeed 
be serious. We would be in the condition of the 
panicky boxer who is inviting a knock-out. Fortu- 
nately, however, the current American psychosis 
of fear is stimulated rather than spontaneous. Very 
few people show by their actions that they believe 
the country to be in imminent peril. If any of us has 
slept less soundly since the Sputniks soared up, it 
is not because he expects to be blown out of bed 
by guided missiles. A much more cogent cause of 
insomnia is the problem of making a fixed income 
cover the ever increasing cost of living. 

Many are undoubtedly disturbed and even wor- 
ried because of our difficulties in matching certain 
Russian technological advances. There is convic- 
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tion that we suffer from gross bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency at the top, and from an indulgent, un- 
disciplined and badly directed system of public 
education at the bottom. But while the country as 
a whole has felt humiliated, and shows the anger 
that comes from injured pride, it certainly has 
never been panic-stricken. And grave disservice is 
done by those who give the opposite impression. 

Today, as always, most Americans are concerned 
with their own immediate problems. The baby 
has the measles; sonny has lost his new overcoat; 
Uncle John has been laid off; Aunt Bessie can nei- 
ther calculate nor pay her income tax—these are 
the sort of homely troubles that bother the average 
family much more than the seemingly intermina- 
ble argument between Moscow and Washington. 

This self-centered attitude, however, is disturb- 
ing to those who like to think of themselves as 
spokesmen for the nation’s destiny. These self- 
appointed experts on foreign policy seldom know 
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much more about world happenings as a whole 
than does any yokel in the sticks. But they must 
assume omniscience, in order to hold an audience 
in this era when we have learned how, rather than 
what, to communicate. And the general objective 
of the professional communicator today is, as some 
of them freely admit, “to shock the uninformed 
out of their apathy.” 

In this doubtless well intentioned effort to excite 
people about “our national peril” much absolute 
nonsense is talked. An illustration is the assertion 
that we must choose between national security and 
a balanced budget. 

Of course the two cannot rationally be opposed 
to each other, because there can be no national 
security unless the budget is habitually balanced. 
Constant deficit financing is one symptom of an 
inflationary situation that undermines all financial 
stability and thereby makes security impossible 
for all but shrewd speculators and insiders. The 
inseparability of national security and governmen- 
tal economy is as pronounced today as when 
George Washington emphasized it in his Farewell 
Address: “As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit.” 

This is not to say that national defense is a 
matter of secondary importance. Heavy expendi- 
ture in certain technical areas of that field was 
probably never before so imperative. But the as- 
sumption that security is to be attained merely by 
ever larger defense spending is on a par with the 
belief that more federal aid to education will some- 
how automatically eliminate the all too evident 
demoralization in our public schools. Lt is not more 
money that is needed for better results, but more 
intelligent methods. Indeed that is tacitly ad- 
mitted by those who say we are becoming second- 
class in spite of the fabulous rate of governmental 
expenditure maintained in recent years. What de- 
terioration there is could well be because of, rather 
than in spite of, squandermania. 
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The communist leaders, certainly, must be de- 
lighted with the prevalent American reaction to 
their scientific successes. We could honorably have 
given more credit to the potential value of these 
achievements for the progress of all humanity. In- 
stead we have made it appear to the world that 
our one overriding objective is to catch up in the 
strictly military applications of Russian accom- 
plishment. We are not a materialistic people and 
we have no imperial ambitions. But if anybody is 
going to have an outpost on the moon, provide 
lunatic aid and develop its military potential— 
that country had better be ours. 

In this almost psychopathic attitude, which one 
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hopes will not outlive the winter now ending, there 
is something clearly disturbing to our Allies, and 
to many wholesome Americans as well. On the one 
hand we overemphasize our military deficiencies 
and give the impression that we are badly scared. 
On the other hand we spread the impression that 
we seek to catch up in order to dominate and that 
we think we can do this merely by conscripting the 
wealth of the country for centralized bureaucratic 
dispensation. All this plays into the hands of the 
clever communist leadership, conveys the impres- 
sion that there is an ever lessening difference be- 
tween American and Russian objectives; says si- 
multaneously that of the two we are in the more 
risk of becoming a second-class power. 

The net effect of this compounded stupidity is 
all too apparent. It is greatly encouraging the 
widespread desire of many peoples to be neutral as 
between the United States and Russia. And it is 
steadily raising the price in foreign aid which the 
Department of State must pay in order to keep our 
Allies even nominally aligned behind our foreign 
policy. 

They are quite willing to capitalize on the 
fallacious theory that, in sufficiently large quan- 
tities, money will buy international friendship, 
as well as good elementary education and per- 
fect coordination among the myriad offices in the 
Pentagon. 
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To these dark clouds there is, fortunately, a 
silver lining. It is found, interestingly enough, in 
that very concentration on personal and _ local 
problems which is miscalled complacency by quick 
talkers. The man who is struggling to keep his busi- 
ness afloat, the woman who knows that essential 
household expenses get larger every month, even 
the youngster who finds that his school diploma 
and his dollar bill are alike losing value—these 
people are forced to confront issues more pressing 
to them than the state of guided democracy in 
Indonesia or the advance of technology in Paki- 
stan. The belief that Washington will take all bur- 
dens from the individual’s shoulders, leaving him 
undisturbed leisure to concentrate on problems of 
world citizenship, is waning rapidly. Instead of 
removing burdens it is more and more evident that 
Washington imposes them. 

With this discovery will come, one may be sure, 
revival of the original American virtues: self-reli- 
ance, ingenuity, energy, dependability and cour- 
age. The greater the eventual failure of government 
to provide security, the more pronounced the in- 
dividual effort to attain it is sure to be. And 
whether or not a nation is first-class depends, of 
course, not on the quantity of its spending but on 
the quality of its citizens. Only under communist 
theory does a country become great by draining 
power from the people to center it in a managerial 
class. 
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TRENDS of Nation’s Business 





Washington mood 


President shares his advisers’ faith in quick economic recovery 


THE MAIN TOPIC of conversation here is no longer 
satellites and missiles; it is economics—the state 
of business. 

All concerned—President Eisenhower, members 
of Congress, and the man in the street—are feel- 
ing better now that our own earth satellite has 
been launched. But there is a growing realization 
that the United States can’t hope to have military 
strength unless there is a foundation of economic 
strength. Hence Washington’s preoccupation with 
the down-to-earth issue of jobs and income. 

A striking difference is noted between the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s attitude toward the cur- 
rent downturn in business and its attitude toward 
the slump of 1953-54. The difference is this: It is 
now permissible to use the word recession. 

Recession was a fighting word four years ago. 
Those Democrats who used it—Sen. Paul Douglas 
of Illinois and some others—were denounced from 
the White House as “prophets of gloom and 
doom.” The Republicans agreed that the economy 
had gone downhill some, but they preferred such 
phrases as “rolling readjustment” to describe what 
was happening. 

President Eisenhower now acknowledges that 
there has been a falling off in business, but he con- 
tinues to shy away from the word recession. This 
is true also of his lieutenants. Still, they don’t 
quarrel with those who do use it. 

For this there is a good reason—a half dozen 
good reasons, in fact. The decline in industrial 
production is one. Other minus signs are the 4 mil- 
lion or so unemployed, the drop in working hours, 
the dip in personal income, the fall-off in exports 
and the sag in new orders. 


But if mention of recession is condoned by the 
Administration, the use of the harsher word de- 
pression certainly is not. It is a word that infuri- 
ates the President and his associates. Those who 
utter it are denounced as Cassandras. 

President Eisenhower told off such pessimists 
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in a recent talk to Republican leaders here, by 
saying: 

“A few political Cassandras pop up regularly 
to suggest that deep depression is just around the 
corner, and only panicky governmental interven- 
tion on a massive scale can stem the disaster. . . . 
We reject this pessimistic doctrine and the lack 
of confidence it reflects.” 

The President’s belief, based on information 
from his advisers, is that “the economy is now 
catching its breath for a new advance.” For the 
moment, he says, many people are paying off in- 
stallment debts and many business firms are trim- 
ming inventories. But an upswing is coming, he 
says, and he thinks we will see evidence of it later 
this year. 

On what does the President base this optimistic 
forecast? 

For one thing, he says that the American econ- 
omy remains basically strong. His economic ad- 
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visers believe that certain sectors of business have 
hit bottom and have only one way to go—up. 
They think this is true, for example, of the steel 
industry, and they say that word has come from 
heads of steel plants that there is every indication 
of a step-up in orders in the days ahead. 

The President also feels that the rise in the 
construction of homes is a good sign, although it 
is offset by a decline in the outlay for new plants 
and equipment. 

Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, who has 
forecast unemployment of between 4 and 4.5 mil- 
lion, expects a slight decline in joblessness this 
month. He thinks the back-to-work trend will be 
accelerated in April, May and June, and that 
there will be a real business upturn in midsummer. 

Mr. Mitchell believes that the easing of credit 
will not only stimulate home building, but will en- 
courage state and local governments to borrow 
funds for construction. He sees two other powerful 
stimulants to the economy: the highway grants to 
be made by the federal government (more than 
$4 billion in the fiscal years 1958-59) and the sub- 
stantial increase in spending by the Department 
of Defense. 

There is some dissent from this roseate view. In 
hearings on Capitol Hill, spokesmen for organized 
labor and for the farmers have been demanding 
that more be done to increase purchasing power 
and put people back to work. Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of General Motors, has called for a gen- 
eral tax cut to stimulate confidence among busi- 
nessmen and consumers. 

There are three reasons why the man in the 
White House gets angry at any mention of a big 
depression. Like all Republicans, he is mindful of 
the fact that it took the G. O. P. 20 years to stage 
a come-back after the so-called Hoover Depression. 
He is inherently an optimist, one who likes to 
counsel a chins-up, shoulders-back attitude. Fin- 
ally, he is thoroughly convinced that the United 
States will never again go through an economic 
storm such as the one that began in 1929. 


In the early days of 1957, when the economic 
skies seemed bright, President Eisenhower told 
reporters at a news conference that he had often 
been asked what he would do if the country were 
threatened by a depression like the last one. 

“There is no such thing in prospect at this time,” 
he said. “Frankly, I don’t believe that one of the 
character of the Twenties can ever occur.” 

He explained that New Deal reforms such as 
social security and unemployment insurance were 
a good protection against people “selling apples 
and walking the streets.”” But he then went on to 
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answer the question of what he would do if a 
serious depression seemed to be in the offing. 

“There would be no limit,” he said. “I would 
do everything that was constitutional and that the 
federal government could do.” 

General Eisenhower has never posed as an au- 
thority on economics. He may have learned some- 
thing about the subject as a West Pointer. But 
for the 40 years of his life as a soldier, which em- 
braced the depression years, his needs were taken 
care of by Uncle Sam. 

For a man with such a background, the Presi- 
dent has shown a familiarity with the American 
economy that has often surprised reporters. 

The explanation for this is that he has had to 
familiarize himself with it, and to absorb all that 
he possibly can at conferences with his economic 
advisers. 

His first important tutor in this field, no doubt, 
was Dr. Arthur Burns, who was professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University when General 
Eisenhower was president there. When President 
Eisenhower moved into the White House, he 
brought Dr. Burns along to ‘be his chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
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When the President says that he would “do 
everything that was constitutional” to combat a 
depression, he knows very well that he has an 
obligation to do so. The Employment Act of 1946, 
one of the most revolutionary laws in our history, 
requires that the Government “promote maximum 
employment, production and purchasing power.” 

This law grew out of the Democratic Party’s 
platform of 1944. Its enactment meant that the 
United States had officially renounced the old 
policy of letting the country go through the wring- 
er in hard times. 

How great a change in economic and political 
thought the Employment Act represented was ex- 
plained by Dr. Burns in a lecture at Fordham Uni- 
versity recently. 

“Only a generation ago,” Dr. Burns said, “men 
concerned with economic affairs typically held the 
view that it was best to allow storms of business 
depression to blow themselves out. They deplored 
such developments. .. . But once a business reces- 
sion got underway, they were inclined to oppose 
any governmental efforts to check the economic 
decline. ... 

“No government nowadays would tolerate the 
destruction of one third of the nation’s money 
supply during a period of depressed economic 
activity and prices. Yet that is precisely what hap- 
pened between the fall of 1929 -and the spring of 
1933.” 

All of which explains why President Eisenhower 
says there would be “no limit” to what the gov- 
ernment would do to avert another economic 
tailspin. 
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The money-making partnership of Johnson, Jones & Hyde 





Went on the rocks one gloomy night when Mr. Johnson died. 
Poor Widow Johnson’s business sense? It wasn’t even funny. 
The firm had hoped to buy her out but lacked the needed money. 


























2. 
Soon bankrupt, plucky Jones and Hyde decided to start over. 
But first a Travelers man explained the way to stay in clover: 
“Our Partnership Insurance gives your firm the cash that buys 
A partner’s share, priced fair and square, if either party dies. 











“This way you're sure that amateurs won’t wreck your balance sheet. 


An heir gets cash—no strings attached—to live on easy street. 
Just sign a buy-and-sell agreement,” he went on with vim. 
“Get your attorney’s sound advice—I’ll work along with him.” 
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“We'll buy,” replied both Jones & Hyde. “It’s high time we insure 
So even if a partner goes our business stays secure.” 


Like Jones & Hyde, your partnership can have this happy plan. 
Get all the dope, Get on the phone and call a Travelers man. 
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Used I mill bearing 


; Used 12 mill bearings | 
moa year 





Before modern lubrication practice took over: $2,400 worth of these 
bearings were replaced to keep a 35” mill rolling for twelve months. 


y ina yeor 


After assignment of a qualified lubrication engineer: one bearing ($200) 
served for a year, saving $2,200 a year, plus other savings. 


Lubrication plan extends parts 
this case, 12 times 


life —in 


We’ve just talked to a manufacturer 
who, in the past three years, has at 
least doubled the life of lubricated parts; 
and, in one case, increased the life of a 
large, expensive bearing twelve times! 
The same manufacturer succeeded in 
getting 312,000 tons of production on 
another bearing where 30,000 to 40,000 
tons was the accepted average. 

This may be a clue to industry man- 
agement in general that taking lubrica- 
tion practice for granted can cost 
enormous amounts of money in parts, 
lost production time and maintenance. 

Developing opportunities for using 
modern lubrication plans like this, to 
turn reguiar losses into definite income, 


becomes a management function. And 
the management teams of quite a few 
major manufacturers are digging into 
their lubrication practices with the sole 
aim of making moving parts in operat- 
ing machinery last longer. 

Large companies find that the serv- 
ices of a plant lubrication engineer pay 
off. He can extend parts life, eliminate 
downtime, reduce the number of rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. Both here and in 
cases where operating budgets preclude 
a staff member, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers functioning 
in all 48 States, can offer specific assis- 
tance. A more detailed discussion is 





available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices That Control 
Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, DeptN20, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
RECOVERY 





An exclusive interview 
with the Secretary of 


the Treasury, 
Robert B. Anderson 





MR. SECRETARY, do you consider it 
likely that the American economy will be- 
gin to bounce back around the middle of 
this year? 


I have not tried to make any judgment as 
to a precise timing of the movement of the 
American economy, but rather have ex- 
pressed a confidence, which I still maintain, 
that we are going through a period of read- 
justment or recession, however you want to 
describe it, of a character that will not be 
protracted. 

Without attempting to pick a precise time 
in the year in which the economy may be ex- 
pected to shift into a resurgent mood and be- 
gin a sustainable rate of expansion, I am 
confident it will occur within a reasonable 
period. 


There has been a great deal of talk about 
weak spots and danger signals in the econ- 
omy. Do you see strong points and hopeful 
signs as well? 
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Well, in an economy of the size and mag- 
nitude of ours undoubtedly there will always 
be fluctuations. It seems to me that most im- 
portantly we ought to try to analyze our 
situation on the basis of long-term and short- 
term factors which weigh importantly on the 
total economy. 

Looking first at the short-term situation, 
I think you find that readjustments already 
have been made in a number of areas. 


What are some of these areas? 


Inventory reductions have brought about 
a better balance in some industries. There 
already has been adjustment in outputs of 
a substantial number of industries. There 
has been adjustment in prices, which reflect 
some of the industry adjustments that have 
taken place. Personal income has held up 
very well. Total income and total retail sales 
in December were about two per cent over 
a year ago. There has been a very prompt 
readjustment in the stock and bond yields 
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OUTLOOK FOR RECOVERY continued 


» The most important factor is the maintenance 
of confidence in the economy’s basic strength 


and in the interest rate relation- 
ships. The stock market has shown 
some elements of strength in recent 
months. There are indications of a 
revival of residential construction, 
which is turning up. 

About $5.5 billion more in de- 
fense contracts will be let to pri- 
vate industry for the first six months 
of 1958 than in the last six months 
of 1957. There will be an increase in 
defense spending as well as increase 
in defense contracts. There will be 
speed-ups in other projects, such as 
highway construction, which will 
add significantly to the economy. As 
there has been some turnover or les- 
sening of demand for credit in the 
areas of private construction, there 
has been increasing demand on the 
part of state and local governments. 
For example, the 30 day visible sup- 
ply of municipal bonds in the week 
ending Jan. 31 was $549 million, 
compared with $260 million a year 
before. 

The business plans for fixed in- 
vestment in calendar year 1958 are 
higher than in any year, except for 
1956 and 1957. The most important 
factor of all is the maintenance of a 
relatively high level of confidence in 
the basic strength of the economy of 
this country. 


You feel that this confidence is 
thoroughly justified? 


Yes, I do. I think that boards 
of directors who make their decisions 
on the basis of a belief that the re- 
strictive influences in the country 
will not be protracted, and we will be 
able to maintain a sustainable rate of 
growth, will be on the right side. 


What about long-term considera- 
tions? 


Our population in this country is 
growing at the rate of about 3 mil- 
lion a year, and this is the equivalent 
of adding a state the size of Ken- 
tucky to our consumer population 
every 12 months. We have an in- 
creasing demand for new products 
and new materials. We have a very 
competent scientific and technologi- 
cal community in the business world, 
and they are constantly making new 
products and finding new ways to 
make things. Both because of the de- 
mands of our people and the factors 
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of competition, these new techno- 
logical advances indicate a growth 
and a rate of progress. We have a 
constant desire on the part of all of 
our people to improve their standard 
of living and to expand their oppor- 
tunities. This is one of the intangible 
but very important forces in an econ- 
omy such as ours. 

We have, from 1946 through 1957, 
put more than $300 billion into 
capital investments—a total outlay 
equal to the United States’ military 
expenditures during World War II, 
between 1941 and 1945. 


Some economists suggest we had 
too rapid a rate of capital expan- 
sion and we now need a period for 
population growth to catch up. Do 
you feel this is true? 


Without trying to make a judg- 
ment as to the rate at which capital 
investment ought to take place, I do 
think that the movements of our 
economy at present reflect in part 
the natural aftermath of such a large 
expenditure program. 

I think that there will be contin- 
ued capital expansion, perhaps not 
on the scale that has characterized 
the past two or three years, but 
rather a more sustainable rate of 
growth that is again consistent with 
the demands of both our domestic 
economy and export demands. 


How much government spending 
can our economy stand for defense 
and other purposes? 


This, of course, is one of the really 
basic problems of our country. We 
must, and I am sure we can, main- 
tain a relatively high level of defense 
expenditures so as to insure an ade- 
quacy of protection for our country. 
I am quite certain that everyone 
would give this a top priority. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that 
we must regard our effort not as 
something which we must do for a 
year or so, but an effort which we 
are at least willing and competent to 
make over a long and unknowable 
period, if that is necessary. 

In the past when we have been 
engaged in wars we have taken a 
large proportion of the gross nation- 
al product, and after the conflicts 
were over have taken a time within 
which to recover. We could again 


take a sizable slice out of our gross 
national product for national pro- 
tection, but if you get up into an 
exaggerated possibility of such great 
proportions as, say, a half or more, 
then you get to the point where most 
of us would work for the govern- 
ment, where people are told what 
and how to do things, when price 
controls and wage controls would 
come into effect, and there you 
would have a degree of regimenta- 
tion that is the very thing we seek 
to avoid in maintaining the freedom 
and the iiberties which we cherish. 

The precise point where you get 
more regimentation and less liberty 
can be difficult to judge. 

It seems to me we need to de- 
termine a rate of expenditures for 
those things which are most essen- 
tial, and to postpone, where neces- 
sary, things not as essential. 


Is that the philosophy behind the 
new federal budget? 


Certainly this thinking is always 
in our mind. We believe the budget 
is one which the country can main- 
tain without the kind of regimenta- 
tion which we are seeking to avoid. 


Do you feel that in this period of 
readjustment we will be able to 
produce the $74.4 billion in revenue 
estimated in the federal budget for 
fiscal 1959? 


We believe that it is a reasonable 
estimate of receipts during the per- 
iod. The judgment is one which has 
to be made months in advance, and, 
of course, it is difficult to be entirely 
precise 17 or 18 months in advance. 

The calculations which we have 
made are based upon a level rate of 
receipts from corporations, with 
some increase in receipts from indi- 
vidual income tax at current rates, 
but which takes into consideration 
not a rate of growth equal to that for 
the past two or three years, but some- 
thing less than half that rate. Even 
giving weight to the current eco- 
nomic condition we believe that it 
will not be of a sufficiently protract- 
ed period to mitigate against the 
kind of estimates of revenue which 
we have made for that fiscal year. 

All assumptions of receipts are 
hazardous. The very process of budg- 
et making requires a degree of pre- 
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ciseness which is difficult within it- 
self. It would be much easier if we 
could make our assumptions on a 
range of revenue and a range of ex- 
penditures, but this would be like 
writing a budget in which you fol- 
lowed each calculation with the word 
“maybe.” We finally come to the 
point in the budget process where 
even with the realization of the diffi- 
culties involved we nevertheless have 
to arrive at a judgment. The most 
that we can say is that our judg- 
ments, we believe, are reasonable. 


They are based upon the best evi- 
dence that you can get? 


They are based upon the best evi- 
dence we can get in the Treasury, 
the best information which we can 
get from the staff experts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and those other 
sources of information which are 
available to all business people. 


Can you explain just why the Ad- 
ministration considered a $5 billion 
increase in the federal debt limit of 
$275 billion necessary rather than 
some smaller increase? 


The request for a $5 billion in- 
crease was based, first, upon the be- 
lief that the orderly management of 
our government affairs would indi- 
cate that we should have balances on 
hand equivalent to at least 12 work- 
ing days of normally anticipated ex- 
penditures. This requires about $3.5 
billion of funds available. Our ex- 
penditures for all purposes are cur- 
rently running at a rate of about $1.5 
billion every five working days. 

We then beiieve that there should 
be a margin for contingencies be- 
cause in a government the size of 
ours, with the problems that our gov- 
ernment has, there are certain things 
which we could not reasonably be 
expected to anticipate. For example, 
we might move more rapidly than 
anticipated in some of the scientific 
fields—for example, in missile de- 
velopment—and it might become im- 
portant that the Department of De- 
fense spend money in that area more 
rapidly than it now judges it will 
spend it. We believe under those cir- 
cumstances we in the Treasury 
should have the ability to meet what 

(continued on page 83) 
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How to get more 
from research 


These 10 ideas show how to make 


better use of technical personnel 





A 10 PER CENT INCREASE in the efficiency of engi- 
neering effort would have the same effect as adding 
70,000 engineers to our productive force, according to 
the President’s Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers. This is about double the annual output of engi- 
neers from our colleges. 

Unlike long-range proposals to upgrade the nation’s 
educational system, steps to improve the motivation 
and make better use of technical people would bring 
increased productivity now when our economy is sag- 
ging and our technological leadership is threatened 
by Russia. 

However, recent research in industry, government 
and at universities is uncovering some disturbing 
facts about attitudes and drives among _ technical 
employes. The research suggests a number of new 
courses that could be followed to make the most of 
our scientists and engineers. Among the suggestions 
are these: 
> Work younger scientists longer hours but give them 
more money. 
> Reshuffle the laboratory personnel every two years. 
> Give titles to nonadministrative scientists who are 
especially valuable to the organization. 
> Hire housewives part time as clerks and laboratory 
technicians. 
> Give research supervisors psychological training. 
> Make comprehensive and frequent reports to profes- 
sional employes on company research projects, budgets 
and priorities. 
> Assure further formal education for newly hired 
college graduates. 
> Grant engineers and scientists time to prepare pa- 
pers for presentation before professional societies. 
> Award sizable bonuses—to be paid over several 
years—for exceptional research contributions. 
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> Invest adequate sums in scientific equipment and 
instruments. 

The President’s Committee will sponsor a number 
of conferences this spring at which industrial, educa- 
tional and professional leaders will discuss practices 
for making more efficient use of technical people. 

Both industry and government recognize that few 
problems are more important than this. The world 
is taking giant strides into an age of increasing tech- 
nological complexity. The Soviet Union has proved its 
competence in a number of scientific fields, particular- 
ly those of military value. Its scientific progress is 
increasing in line with national policy. 

Meanwhile the United States—which, according to 
the National Science Foundation, will need twice its 
present number of scientists by 1970—has entered a 
decade when the productive age group will decline in 
numbers because of the low birth rate of the 1930's. 

Anticipation of these future pressures has inspired 
the recent. studies of present practices and possible 
improvements. 

One of these, a survey of 23 companies by Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, management consultants, found 
that most of the research workers were critical of their 
company’s programs. Nearly 60 per cent said they 
thought their labs were not well run. Other complaints 
were that there was little contact with management 
and other departments, limited knowledge of long- 
term company goals and standards for their own per- 
formance. About 40 per cent of those working on prod- 
uct development said they didn’t know enough about 
their firm’s existing products. 

The Engineers Joint Council, representing engi- 
neering societies and associations, claims the following 
professional, personal and financial conditions have 
driven engineers to unionize: 
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A feeling that engineers are not identified with 
management, inadequate communication between en- 
gineers and top management, insufficient recognition 
as professionals, assignment to nonprofessional work, 
too narrowly specialized assignments (as one engineer 
put it, ““You tend to lose perspective working on noth- 
ing but frame 105 of air-frame X’”’), lack of position 
classification or appropriate titles so the engineer can 
measure his progress, inadequate training or job rota- 
tion, salary below contribution, too small a gap be- 
tween the pay of engineers and skilled trades and 
between experienced engineers and newly hired college 


graduates (starting salaries are expected to reach. 


about $470 a month for graduate engineers in ’58), 
dissatisfaction with merit review systems, lack of un- 
derstanding of salary structures. 

“One of the deepest problems is the feeling they’re 
being under-utilized,” says Dr. Howard L. Bevis, 
chairman of the President’s Committee. 

The University of Michigan’s Bureau of Industrial 
Relations just finished two years of interviews with 
400 scientists and engineers in 10 companies. As a 
preliminary finding, it reports: 

Engineers and scientists in industry yearn for the 
challenge of a difficult job, freedom to tackle it and 
personal recognition. 

One of the most serious conflicts between technical 
people and their managers is that the scientist contin- 
ually strives for more technical excellence while the 
manager is often interested in quicker application of 
less refined and costly results. 

The scientific personnel in the 10 companies com- 
plained that their contribution was not fully paid for 
or appreciated. They wanted to know the reasoning 
behind accounting and reporting procedure and the 
criteria for accepting or rejecting projects. 

Here are some quotes from those interviewed: “I 
am not challenged by the projects which are assigned 
to me.” “I don’t have enough opportunity to see my 
ideas put to work.” “I and my work do not have the 
favorable regard of top management.” “I’m not treated 
as a professional by my superiors.” “Recognition is 
given for product development, not for research.” 

Another study of the attitudes of scientists and 
engineers recently completed by the federal govern- 
ment got responses from 17,439 U. S. scientists and 
engineers, plus answers from 3,317 similar individuals 
in research outside the government. The study was 
aimed at finding out how the government could better 
attract and retain scientists and engineers. It led to 
U. S. Civil Service Commission action to raise salaries 
for these employes. 

In general, these specialists look favorably on gov- 
ernment. Some 70 per cent of government scientists 
and about 60 per cent in industry felt their jobs were 
important. However, some government employes tend- 
ed to be a bit embarrassed about their choice of public 
service as a career, the survey reported. Fewer in gov- 
ernment than in industry thought their jobs were well 
regarded by their colleagues and friends. 

Scientists and engineers in defense agencies are less 
satisfied with their professional environment than 
either nondefense or industrial scientists and engi- 
neers. 

Fully two fifths of the respondents in both govern- 
ment and industry felt that what they were doing re- 
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quired less training, ability and experience. The same 
portion said they spend about 25 per cent of their time 
in nontechnical chores. 

Half of those in government and two thirds in in- 
dustry think top management is more competent in 
industry than in government. 

Two thirds of government scientists and engineers 
and one fourth in industry are dissatisfied with their 
prospects for salary raises. However, pay and living 
conditions are considered less important among both 
groups than four or five other factors connected with 
their work. 

Of utmost importance in their research work to 
survey respondents in both government and industry 
were “interest potential of work” and “integrity of 
management.” Below these came “opportunity to 
move up in organization,” “caliber of supervision” 
and “opportunity to discover and do creative work.” 

Research has turned up quite a few sensitive areas 
which seem to affect the productivity of most scien- 
tists and engineers. The few brilliant contributors who 
originate new ideas are driven by the most subjective 
of motives, scientists say. Rear Adm. Hyman Rick- 
over, developer of the atomic submarine, judges that 
“compulsion is the motivating force” with these few 
persons. There is no reward connected with their work, 
orly their satisfaction in new knowledge. 

As an administrator of scientists and technicians at 
work on nuclear propulsion developments for the 
Navy, Admiral Rickover maintains an environment 
of far greater freedom than most government or in- 
dustry programs. His aides insist that their own per- 
senal limitations are the only restrictions on their 
productivity and creativity. 

“The best atmosphere,” says Admiral Rickover, “‘is 
one where the only limitation is that of the scientist 
himself. He must have (continued on page 73) 
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Consideration of these factors will help plan your business future 


QUICKEST recovery from recession 
will be made by companies whose 
policies are directed toward taking 
advantage of the recovery that is 
sure to come. 

Such companies, in considering 
the many possible ways to cut costs 
and increase efficiency, apply this 
test to each proposal: 

“Will it help the company recover 
more rapidly than other companies 
when business picks up? Will it re- 
sult in the loss of more profits next 
year than it is saving this year?” 

Such a test may prevent what 
seems to be obvious—but may be 
ill-advised action—in such fields as: 
> Inventories 
> Cash position 
> Equipment 
> Hiring practices 
> Customer relations 

Companies which consider the 
future as well as the present before 
taking action in these fields may 
find that today’s downturn is actual- 
ly an opportunity. 


Inventories 


Almost the first rule for riding 
out a recession should be the policy 
that inventories should be main- 
tained, either physically or other- 
wise, which will be adequate for an 
upturn. Failure to remember this 
cost companies untold profits in 
1949 and 1954. 

What happened in 1954 was par- 
ticularly surprising because the steel 
strike of 1952 had shown what it 
meant to be without adequate in- 
ventories. After the strike, compa- 
nies using steel built up high inven- 
tories. By the fall of 1953, steel 
inventories in general were equal to 
about 125 days’ consumption. When 
the recession came, companies lived 
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off these inventories until the early 
summer of 1954. By that time sup- 
plies for many companies were down 
to about 30 days. As the economy 
began to recover, companies tried 
to replace stocks. Requirements for 
inventory almost matched those for 
consumption purposes for a time. 
Demands were much greater than 
the capacity of important segments 
of the steel industry. Prices rose. 
Profits of some companies were hurt 
more in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1954 than their willingness to let 
inventories drop in the first and sec- 
ond quarters had benefited them. 

A somewhat similar pattern seems 
to be emerging in 1958. Steel con- 
sumption is again exceeding pro- 
duction, and inventories are being 
drawn upon rapidly. 

Steel has been used as an illus- 
tration. Other commodities present 
similar problems throughout much 
of industry. The ratio of wholesale 
inventories to sales in November 
1957 was 11 per cent less than in 
November 1953 when we were mov- 
ing into the recession of 1954. The 
ratio of retail inventories to retail 
sales was nine per cent lower in 
November 1957 than in 1953. As a 
matter of fact, the ratio of retail and 
wholesale inventories to sales was 
lower in November 1957 than it 
was in the good month of November 
1955. Sales were lost in 1954 be- 
cause of inadequate inventories. The 
hazard may be even greater in 1958. 

If the comparison is pushed still 
further, the inventory picture seems 
even tighter. Durable goods manu- 
facturers reported that the ratio of 
their inventories of purchased ma- 
terials to finished goods was 19 per 
cent lower in the early winter of 
1957-58 than it was four years be- 
fore. Manufacturers of nondurables 
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reported their ratio was nine per 
cent lower than it had been four 
years before. And this despite the 
fact that the ratio of durable orders 
to sales was 19 per cent higher than 
it had been four years before when 
we were moving into the mild reces- 
sion of 1954. The ratio was two per 
cent higher for nondurables. Among 
durable manufacturers the ratio of 
orders to finished inventories was 17 
per cent higher; the ratio of orders 
to goods in process was 10 per cent 
higher; and the ratio of orders to 
purchased materials was 44 per cent 
higher than it was four years before. 

Companies may be tempted to 
cut inventories sharply, relying on 
fabricators or suppliers for prompt 
deliveries of any items that may be 
needed. On the face of it, this en- 
ables a company to build up cash re- 
serves and reduce short-term obli- 
gations. It helps trim costs at a time 
when income from profits are under 
pressure. 

All may go well until recovery 
begins to boost sales. Prompt de- 
liveries then become a thing of the 
past. Orders disappear because ma- 
terials and equipment to handle 
them will not be available on time. 

Inventories are currently adequate 
for most purposes at current levels 
of demand. But most of them are 
not as high, in relation to current 
levels of demand, as they were in 
1953. Therefore, when the current 
slide in business becomes an upsurge 
the scramble for supplies may be 
greater than it was four years ago. 

There is another reason for re- 
viewing current inventory policies. 
The major decline in the economy 
so far has come as a result of sales 
from inventory rather than from 
production. Sales from inventory, 
as reported by the Department of 
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Commerce, increased on an annual 
basis by about $5 billion from the 
third to the fourth quarter of 1957. 
From the fourth quarter of 1956 to 
the fourth quarter of 1957 the figure 
increased more than $8 billion. Gov- 
ernment purchases were slightly 
higher in the fourth quarter than in 
the third quarter of 1957 and were 
appreciably higher than the fourth 
quarter of 1956. Construction was 
higher; consumer purchases were 
about constant. The major decline 
came in production and sales for in- 
ventory, not in final sales for use. 

If orders were to be held at the 
point which would sustain, not in- 
crease, inventories, business pur- 
chases would have to increase by 
about one to two per cent. That is, 
on the average, each company’s or- 
ders would increase one per cent and 
its sales one per cent. This would 
bring production back to current 
consumption. It would also increase 
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consumption somewhat, thus requir- 
ing still more production if inven- 
tories were not to be depleted again. 
This would strengthen business and 
consumer confidence, and further 
improve matters. This is jawbone 
economics. 

If companies realize that, for their 
own protection, inventories should 
not fall below a level which would 
enable them to make deliveries in 
an aggressive rising economy and act 
on that knowledge, inventory liqui- 
dation would be checked. The recov- 
ery would come sooner for all— 
soonest for those ready for it. 


Cash position 


A minor recession offers many 
companies an opportunity to im- 
prove their cash position as well as 
their capital structure. This is true 
because both short and long term 
interest rates tend to be lower in re- 





In ’53 users saw a recession 
on the horizon, began to 


reduce their steel inventories 


could not meet demand, prices rose. 


cessions than in booms. Corpora- 
tions that use debt, whether as bank 
borrowings, bonds, or in other forms, 
may therefore find the recession a 
good time to review the possibilities 
of changing or increasing their in- 
debtedness. 

The rate on Baa bonds dropped 
from an average of 3.88 in Septem- 
ber 1953 to 3.45 in November 1954. 
It rose to about 4.40 in the winter 
of 1956 and about 5.10 in 1957. The 
Aaa long-term rate rose from 
about 2.85 at the low point of 1954, 
to more than 4.75 in the winter of 
1957. The cost of borrowing through 
even Baa bonds was nearly 1% 
points lower in 1954 than the aver- 
age rate on short-term bank loans 
to business in selected cities in the 
winter of 1957 and one-half point 
lower than even the prime com- 
mercial rate for four to six months 
paper reached in the fall of 1957. 

(continued on page 97) 
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Result: profit loss 
outweighed any benefits 
from earlier inventory cuts 


A somewhat similar pattern seems to be emerging now 
























HOW TO MAKE 


TOMORROW’S SALES 


Mere increases in numbers of salesmen won’t 


insure sales staff effectiveness. Here is why 


A Nation’s Business interview 
with J.A.MclIlnay, authority on 


sales skills and organization 


Is there a shortage of salesmen at this time? 


I must qualify the answer because if we confine it 
entirely to numbers and to right now, the answer prob- 
ably is no. But in another sense there is a shortage 
and in still another sense, the shortage probably will 
increase. 


Is it a shortage of quantity or a potential shortage 
of quantity? 

The shortage is easier understood if we say it isa 
shortage of professional salesmen, or salesmen of qual- 
ity. Numerically, I sincerely believe that we have 
enough salesmen right now, but we need better sales- 
men; men who are more fully trained and more widely 
trained for today’s kind of selling. 


Do you feel there is a lot of ineffective selling? 


There is more of it than many of us in sales and 
marketing work want to admit. Too many times we 
are content with handing sales people a program 
planned intensely at headquarters, and given to the 
salesmen in a hurry with little or no real, sound train- 
ing or follow-through. As a result, many salesmen are 
not doing the things they are expected to do or that 
their sales management people think they are doing. 


Would such ineffective selling be detectable 
through such things as a decline in sales, or would 
it show up in other ways? 


In a boom an awful lot of sales success is perhaps 
accidental. I think one of the best barometers would 
be whether or not the business progresses and de- 
velops and improves in accordance with its opportu- 
nity and its potential. The measurement should not be 
a statistical or numerical measurement against past 
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performance, but a measurement against the oppor- 
tunity or potential: “How do we measure up against 
what we can do, or should do.” 


Is ineffective selling particularly critical now? 

It has existed to an extent over past years, but is 
coming more into focus right now because of the need 
for hard sell. 


Why is the, need for professional selling growing? 

I think we sometimes toss off this expression, “pro- 
fessional salesman,” rather lightly. When I say profes- 
sional, I mean the sense of dedication that goes with 
professionalism; that quality which encourages an 
individual to devote much more time, study, effort 
and energy to his work than might be measurable by 
the amount of money he gets back from it. It carries 
with it recognition and a realization of and a sympathy 
for his work. 

Then it goes a little beyond that. It means that the 
individual needs to put back into his work or his pro- 
fession a little more than he takes out continuously. 
A doctor or a lawyer or a teacher must continuously 
devote a great deal of time to study, to improvement, 
to development, and to just raw thinking about his 
work and his responsibilities if he is to keep up with 
trends, keep up with the responsibility as it increases, 
keep up with the new opportunities as they develop 
and show themselves. 

Now, nonprofessional salesmen are not willing to 
pay that price. 

Have sales and marketing people failed to make the 
strides that have been made in production or engi- 
neering? 

No, I wouldn’t say that. I believe we have had a 
great deal of progress in all of the divisions or phases 
of business in the past ten years. I fully believe that 
sales people have kept pace with others. But I believe 
the opportunities for sales people—marketing people, 
if you please—have expanded more since World War 
II than the opportunities for production and technical 
people. That does not take away from the opportu- 
nities those people have. 
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To explain this, I’ll go back to the turn of the cen- 
tury when businessmen turned to what we called in 
those days a drummer to go out into the market place 
and create some attention for the goods they had to 
sell. We moved from that into a period when, through 
marvelous and ingenious engineering, we developed 
new and better products, generally one in its field to 
meet needs, and then some overlapping into the field 
of wants. 

During that period, the opportunities for engineer- 
ing and production people were greater than the op- 
portunities for the people who sold goods. They took 
full advantage of that opportunity. As a result, engi- 
neering took us into a great field of development and 
expansion of products beyond even the capacity of 
production to handle for a period. Then we went into 
a period with great emphasis on production. Produc- 
tion men took advantage of that opportunity. That 
took us into World War II, during which, and for a 
year or two after, we claimed we had no need for 
salesmen or for marketing people. The demands upon 
our productive capacities were so great that the supply 
was not adequate for the demand. 

As usually is the case, the pendulum swings as far 
in one direction as in the other. Soon we entered the 
period when this great productive capacity was more 
than we could digest. As a result, there is tremendous 
new opportunity, challenge and responsibility in the 
field of marketing. 

Consequently we need sales people and the respon- 
sibility of those men to keep pace with that opportu- 
nity is very great. 

Now we have kept pace with it as much as people 
in other phases of business, but we have not kept pace 
with it to the extent that we could and unless we keep 
pace with the opportunity as best we can, regardless 
of how it measures up to something we once did, we 
are falling short. 


Would you say hail-fellow selling is no longer ef- 
fective? 

It has no place in marketing today. Back in the 
days of the drummer (continued on page 78) 
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tax cuts 


Impressive evidence presented at hearings 
may bring stimulative action. Here’s outlook 


CONCERN OVER THE IMPACT of 
high federal tax rates on the econ- 
omy is being voiced by increasing 
numbers of senators and congress- 
men, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

The concern stems in part from 
the business downturn, which has 
been widely taken as evidence of the 
deadening effect high tax rates can 
have on business health and growth. 
It has been reinforced by a month of 
hearings at which witness after wit- 
ness gave the House Ways and 
Means Committee graphic and spe- 
cific instances in which tax rates 
have retarded or prevented business 
expansion. 

It’s still too early to say that 
Congress will do something to reduce 
the tax load this year. At the mo- 
ment, the odds are still against tax 
revision, as the Administration ar- 
gues that the money is needed for de- 
fense and that the economy will 
right itself without the use of tax 
stimulants. 

But the disposition to do some- 
thing is there. If the recession doesn’t 
correct itself soon, there’ll be a pow- 
erful drive in Washington to revise 
taxes as a business booster. If the re- 
cession gets worse, the drive might 
become a stampede. 

Should tax revision come this 
year, most of the relief would go to 
individuals, particularly those in the 
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lower income brackets. This is a con- 
gressional election year. This form 
of tax revision will not be publicly 
advanced on this ground but rather 
on the argument that the primary 
need for the present is to stimulate 
consumption. 

But the likelihood is growing that 
any tax legislation this year would 
also include steps intended to stimu- 
late investment. Among these would 
almost certainly be a small reduction 
in corporate rates; probably some 
special provisions scaling down the 
towering top-bracket rates, a major 
investment stimulus; possibly more 
liberal estate tax treatment; changes 
to help small business; maybe even a 
more generous depreciation allow- 
ance—all investment-oriented. 

Whatever combinations of changes 
might be made probably would di- 
vert up to $5 billion or more back 
into the economy. 

Such a_ tax-reduction program 
would not be much different from the 
sum of the proposals put before the 
House committee by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 
Speaking for the Chamber, Joel 
Barlow urged the committee to: 

Reduce the 20 per cent lowest in- 
dividual income tax bracket rate to 
19 per cent immediately and even- 
tually to 15 per cent. 

Put a 60 per cent limit now, and a 
40 per cent limit later, on individual 


tax rates which now reach up to 91 
per cent. 

Grant a one percentage point re- 
duction in the middle income tax 
brackets. 

Reduce the 52 per cent corporate 
tax rate to 50 per cent, with eventual 
reduction to 40 per cent. 

Grant a considerably faster depre- 
ciation schedule. 

This program, he estimated, would 
grant tax relief of about $3 billion 
the first year. 

The history of the hearings of the 
Ways and Means Committee illus- 
trates the ups and downs of congres- 
sional feelings on taxes. Last sum- 
mer, House Democrats, worried that 
President Eisenhower would propose 
a tax cut in January and wanting to 
have something in the record to show 
the Democrats were there first, 
scheduled the hearings for this Jan- 
uary. 

Last fall, when Russia put her 
Sputnik into orbit, estimates of fed- 
eral spending headed spaceward. 
Everyone flatly wrote off any tax re- 
vision this year. The scheduled hear- 
ings seemed pointless, a mere going- 
through-the-motions. 

Then signs became clear that the 
economy was slipping, and the hear- 
ings took on a new look. Witnesses 
appeared with impressive testimony 
to show the damaging effects high 
taxes were having and to urge a sys- 
tematic program of revisions to keep 
the economy strong enough to sur- 
vive in the long intensified cold war 
period ahead. 

Even before the 1958 session 
started, a few lawmakers were con- 
vinced that tax rates were hurting 
the economy and that the extra eco- 
nomic activity caused by tax revi- 
sion would quite likely bring the 
Treasury enough extra revenue to 
minimize, if not wipe out, any initial 
loss. As the witnesses testified, and 
as members of Congress heard from 
distressed businesses and unem- 
ployed workers back home, concern 
over the impact of present tax rates 
spread. It wasn’t long before Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills of the Ways and 
Means Committee declared, “We 
must begin to think, not in terms of 
the priority of one spending program 
over another, but maybe that first 
priority must be given a tax reduc- 
tion program.” 

Senate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
while reasserting his demand for a 
balanced budget, agreed that present 
tax rates must start coming down 
soon. Treasury Secretary Robert An- 
derson, insisting that the economy 
would soon start turning up, con- 
ceded that tax revision might have 
to be considered if this prediction 
turned out wrong. 
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Chairman Mills: ‘““We must think, not in terms of the 


priority of one spending 


program over another, but 


maybe that first priority must be given tax reduction.” 


(Left to right, Representatives Gregory, Mills, Reed) 





A little later, Mr. Mills went fur- 
ther, and said: “‘Before the year is 
out, it may be evident to all of us 
that the economy cannot come back 
from the depths to which it has fallen 
under existing rates of taxation.” 

Other committee members, some 
on the record and some privately, 
agreed. They all indicated that late 
spring would probably be the time 
for decision, and that the number of 
unemployed would be an important 
barometer which Congress would 
read before making up its mind. 

The cautious Fiscal Policy Sub- 
committee of the Joint Congression- 
al Economic Committee said in its 
most recent report: 

“Tax reductions enacted prior to 
determination of budgetary and eco- 
nomic trends might well require at 
a subsequent date tax increases or 
reimposition of severe monetary re- 
straints to prevent further sharp 
rises in the general price level. 
Should it appear . . . that monetary 
action alone is inadequate to con- 
tain persistent recessionary pres- 
sures, tax reduction would be in 
order.” 

Whether or not taxes are reduced, 
the Subcommittee reaffirmed, ‘tax 
revision is always timely.” 

The President has said at recent 
press conferences that in a serious 
economic slump a tax cut could be 
“a very real, great stimulus on the 
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economy.” And he has said that “a 
small deficit”? might well be better 
than a tax increase. 

Though he has repeatedly main- 
tained that the economy will turn 
upward before long, he has in effect 
unlocked the door to tax reduction 
as a weapon against recession if the 
downturn persists. 

While groups pushing for tax cuts 
have different programs—for exam- 
ple, the AFL-CIO and the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action want 
Congress to confine itself to cuts for 
low-income taxpayers—the _ total 
push for tax reduction from both 
unions and business has grown con- 
siderably. If the combined pressure 
forces Congress to consider some ac- 
tion on taxes, then chances are that 
the resulting package will include 
something for everybody. 

The stories the witnesses told the 
committee were so similar they were 
almost monotonous. But actually, it 
was the very unanimity that made 
the story so impressive. 

In essence, what they said was: 

High individual income tax rates 
not only remove initiative to do more 
and better work, but also dry up sav- 
ings and capital formation by indi- 
viduals. At the same time high cor- 
porate tax rates and unrealistically 
low depreciation allowances are 
making it impossible for firms to re- 
tain enough earnings. All this means 


that there’s not enough money to re- 
place worn out or obsolete equip- 
ment, for expansion, research, prod- 
uct development, and all the other 
things a dynamic economy needs. 
These conditions are particularly 
hard on small business, which is less 
able than larger firms to tap the cap- 
ital market or to borrow from banks. 
The high income tax rates and tough 
estate taxes are also inducing indi- 
viduals to sell out to bigger firms 
rather than try to hand closely held 
enterprises on to relatives. 

The result: a stagnant economy; 
less expansion, less development of 
new products; loss of jobs; a failure 
to improve living standards. 


@ Lothair Teetor, former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, an official of 
the Perfect Circle Corp., and spokes- 
man for the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce put it this way: 

“It has been apparent for some 
time that the tax structure is a major 
factor in the current slump. Slowly 
but surely federal income and estate 
taxes are siphoning off every pool of 
personal wealth and destroying the 
source of funds from which business 
ventures obtain the capital to start 
and grow.” 


@ Said Leonard E. Pasek, assistant 
to the president of Kimberly-Clark 
(continued on page 44) 
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An authoritative report by the staff of thelch¢ 


HOW’ 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


American farmers are having to 
step up production efficiency con- 
stantly to combat mounting wage 
rates and other rising costs. 

As a result the farmer is more and 
more dependent on nonfarm sources 
for production goods and services. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture es- 
timates are that about 60 per cent of 
total farm production expenditures 
are for items bought from business 
and industry, and the proportion is 
expected to rise. 

Total farm operating expenses in- 
creased about 30 per cent in the past 
10 years, according to USDA figures. 
But costs per unit of farm output in- 
creased only 15 per cent because 
farm production increased substan- 
tially. The probability is for greater 
production rates as farmers apply 
more plant nutrients. Yields will be 
greater and the cost of additional 
production will be somewhat lower 
than average costs. 

Although rising cost rates are 
pinching farm income opportunities, 
the trend toward greater capital in- 
vestments per unit of land and labor 
resources is inevitable in the struggle 
to minimize cost per unit of output. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction barometer re- 
mains unsteady from sector to sector. 

Although predictions at the be- 
ginning of the year heralded a 
reasonably stable and moderately 
improved 12 months for the indus- 
try, the men of the construction 
equipment business feel otherwise. 
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Manufacturers and distributors of 
construction equipment, expecting 
tremendous demand from the inter- 
state highway program, find them- 
selves with excessive inventories as 
the road program continues to move 
slowly, and industrial and commer- 
cial building recedes. 

An increase in road-building ac- 
tivity during the summer, however, 
is expected to relieve the pressure 
somewhat, but just how much new 
production will be needed still re- 
mains a question. 

Over-all, new construction put in 
place is averaging $48.5 billion so 
far this year, compared to $47.2 bil- 
lion in 1957. Although this -repre- 
sents an increase over 1957 of about 
three per cent, it is slightly below 
the expected 758 total. 

Nonfarm housing starts are run- 
ning about 11 per cent ahead of a 
year ago, so far averaging a seasonal 
achieved annual rate slightly higher 
than the 1 million average for the 
final quarter of 1957. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


The decline in the economy is con- 
tinuing. Latest economic indicators 
show marginal recovery in some sec- 
tors with others dropping markedly. 

Noticeable was an easing in the 
cost of money. Housing felt the first 
rush of lower interest rate funds this 
month. Greater availability of mort- 
gage funds may spur the lagging 
home-building industry. 

Consumer credit is expected to re- 
main stable during the remainder of 
the first quarter with a slight up- 
ward surge during the spring season. 
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The stock market has remained 
active’ and quite strong. Reducing 
margin requirements from 70 to 50 
per cent has served to stimulate some 
stock market activity. 

Treasury short-term bills have 
sold at a price equivalent to an aver- 
age yield of 2.591 per cent; although 
some issues drew a rate of 2.858 per 
cent. In an effort to lengthen matu- 
rities of the debt a 32-year bond 
bearing a 31% per cent rate was is- 
sued by the Treasury along with a 
three-year 314 per cent issue. 

Easing money rates, the financial 
plight of rails, and recessive trends 
have their paradox in continuing 
inflationary pressures which makes 
for an absorbing, but apprehensive, 
credit and finance outlook. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Retail trade, over-all, is holding 
up despite the slipping in general 
business activity. Consumers have 
responded well to lower prices of- 
fered in seasonal sales. 

In many cases merchants have 
had to reduce margins to keep sales 
at a high level. In some lines, the 
small stores are finding it harder to 
make an adequate profit. 

The grocery trade shows unusual 
stability. Last year, dollar volume 
crossed the $50 billion mark for the 
first time—one fourth of total retail 
sales. Tonnage figures also moved 
up. Currently, sales are up two per 
cent above this time last year. 

Drug store sales records are still 
booming. Department store sales so 
far, are running about one per cent 
higher. Shoe sales are doing well, but 
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halting demand for clothing slows 
apparel sales. 

Appliance and radio-TV dealers 
report sales levels better than open- 
ing weeks of 1957. 

The public is still slow in buying 
1958 model autos; however, used car 
sales have been perking up in recent 
weeks. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The problem of communist trade 
competition—no less serious in the 
long run than the missile race—ties 
in closely with hearings being held 
by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for five years. 

In a special message to Congress, 
President Eisenhower said: “‘Recip- 
rocal trade agreements negotiated 
since the advent of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act have helped bring a more 
vigorous, dynamic growth to our 
American economy. Our own eco- 
nomic self-interest, therefore, de- 
mands a continuation of the trade 
agreements program.” 

The proposal for extension of the 
Act also provides new authority to 
reduce tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers in return for reciprocal tariff 
benefits to assist our export indus- 
tries, and at the same time continue 
and strengthen the provisions de- 
signed to safeguard our industries 
from serious injury by imports. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Hopes for a balanced budget for 
fiscal 1959 already are dim. The slim 
$500 million surplus estimated in the 
President’s budget will be rapid- 
ly consumed—and then some—by 
growing demands for more spending 
for defense, education, highways, 
slum clearance and public works. 

It may be impossible to clamp the 
lid on the $73.9 billion expenditures 
estimated by the President. They are 
likely to reach $76-78 billion. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is proceeding cautiously, both 
on current year supplementals and 
requests for the fiscal new year. Most 
legislators seem to be awaiting more 
definite public reaction before sup- 
porting or opposing more spending. 

Pay raises for federal workers will 
be a key issue. Pay raises under Ad- 
ministration plans are $160 million 
for postal workers, $179 million for 
nondefense civilians, and $205 mil- 
lion for civilians in defense. Then 
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there’s $518 million for military pay 
increases both to implement Cordi- 
ner proposals and to offset the rise 
in cost of living. Strong pressure is 
mounting for more liberal raises. 


LABOR 


Many members of Congress facing 
close elections this fall had been ap- 
prehensive, and some still are, over 
the possibility of having to take a po- 
sition on the controversial labor is- 
sues stirred up by the McClellan 
Racketeering Committee. 

They would hesitate to vote for 
corrective labor legislation since un- 
ions might use their growing politi- 
cal power to strike back hard in No- 
vember. On the other hand, a vote 
against corrective proposals might 
be misunderstood by other groups in 
the community. For these reasons, 
some legislators have been anxiously 
watching the barometer of public 
opinion. 

Senator McClellan intends to 
keep probing for evidence of wrong- 
doing. The Senate has now given 
him $500,000 more for the job ahead. 

Among other unions reported 
moving up for future hearings are the 
carpenters and the jewelry workers. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Industry, faced with increasing 
water demands and decreasing sup- 
plies, is turning more and more to 
pollution control and re-use of water 
as conservation measures. Treating 
industrial wastes to improve water 
quality is equivalent to increasing 
the available water supply. Main de- 
terrent, however, has been its high 
cost. 

Research and development in sev- 
eral industries are showing how to 
improve waste-treatment methods, 
reduce costs, and even recover useful 
by-products. Notable progress is evi- 
dent in pulp and paper, steel, and 
chemical industries, to name a few. 

Emphasis on the growing water 
requirements for domestic use, 
meanwhile, has spurred municipal 
sewage-treatment efforts. Some prob- 
ably result from the $50 million fed- 
eral grants program authorized by 
Congress in 1956. Other communi- 
ties are going ahead on their own 
initiative, however, and this is the 
real reason for recent upward trends 
in construction. 

Gradual reduction of federal aid 
for local sewage treatment with com- 











plete termination in 1960, is pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower, to 
return this conservation activity to 
the local level. 
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Tax relief for small business—cor- 
porate and_ individual—received 
more support during the recent 
Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ings than any other subject. 

Here the strongest backing went 
to the Administration’s proposals: to 
permit rapid depreciation under the 
1954 formulas to up to $50,000 of 
used plant and equipment in any one 
year, to let corporations with 10 or 
fewer stockholders elect to be taxed 
as partnerships; to permit payment 
of estate taxes over a period of 10 
years where assets are tied up in a 
closely held business; and to allow 
deduction from ordinary income of 
investment losses for new money put 
into corporate stocks. 

But tax relief this election year 
will be geared closely to what can be 
done for individuals. And any reduc- 
tion now is linked to the state of the 
economy. Continued stress would 
translate into tax cuts—an upturn 
would stop them cold. 
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The Congress has a knotty high- 
way financing problem to solve if it 
hopes to hold ground already won 
for early completion of a national 
system of interstate highways. 

Revenue in the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund will be insufficient to 
meet the amounts authorized by 
Congress through the fiscal year 
1967. Instead of the $2.2 billion au- 
thorized for each year during this 
period, it is estimated that only $1.6 
billion can be apportioned in 1960 
and falling to $1.2 billion in 1961. 
At no time will it be possible to reach 
the accelerated rate authorized by 
Congress. The problem is critical 
without adding the $9 billion of ad- 
ditional authorization needed to 
cover increased over-all costs. 

The desire to balance the budget, 
reduce taxes, and increase defense 
spending makes supplemental ap- 
propriations from the general fund 
unlikely, and opposition would be 
certain from one quarter or another 
to other alternatives such as stretch- 
ing out the construction period, in- 
creasing taxes on highway users, and 
deficit financing. 
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CONGRESS LOOKS AT TAX CUTS 
continued from page 41 


Witnesses cite instances where present 


tax rates prove detriment to the economy 


Corp. of Neenah, Wis.: “The com- 
petitive enterprise system is our best 
missile, but it’s sputtering. There’s 
a leak in the fuel line”—the capital 
leaking out in uneconomically high 
tax rates. 

The committee was impressed by 
testimony on personal experiences. 
For example: 


@ Francis C. Corley, president of the 
Corley Printing Co. of St. Louis: 
“T have in my office the blueprints 
for expansion of our business into a 
closely related specialty. Although 
not guaranteeing success, this plan 
has sufficient merit to attract our at- 
tention to the extent we have spent 
some money exploring it. Should I 
and my associates decide to enter 
into this new phase of our business, 
we would need to employ an addi- 
tional 50 people. We would need to 
buy considerable material and equip- 
ment, and need additional space. 

“Each of these things would have 
a stimulating effect upon the econ- 
omy of our community and the na- 
tion. But, gentlemen, we have no in- 
tention, under the present tax laws, 
of going ahead with this plan. Why 
should we take the risk? We’ve got 
the normal and customary manage- 
ment headaches now—why take a 
chance and assume additional bur- 
dens for bigger headaches?” 


@ Robert Hamilton, president of 
Hamilton Equipment, Inc., a Penn- 
sylvania firm wholesaling farm ma- 
chinery, light industrial equipment 
and irrigation systems, said that, for 
the past five years, his firm’s net 
profit before taxes ran between 2.2 
per cent and 2.4 per cent, and its net 
profit after taxes was between 1.6 
per cent and two per cent. 

“This meager profit is eaten up by 
inflation,” he declared, ‘and allows 
for no expansion in our sales effort. 
We can’t afford to take on new lines 
for distribution, because it requires 
about $15,000 to introduce a new 
line.”’ 


@ Actor Ronald Reagan, represent- 
ing the Hollywood studio workers, 
warned that high income tax rates 
have dried up capital investment for 
film production and have induced 
top stars, writers and directors to 
make only one or two films a year. 
The result, he said, is that the Amer- 
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ican motion picture industry is pro- 
ducing about 100 fewer films a year 
now than 10 years ago, and that to- 
tal earnings of actors have dropped 
from $33 million a year to less than 
$25 million. 


@ Vernon Herndon, manager of Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House, said a survey 
by a nationally known accounting 
firm showed that federal taxes, plus 
the cost of record keeping required 
by the Internal Revenue Service, 
totaled $1.93 per day per room, 
whether the room was occupied or 
not. This equaled 25 per cent of 
the national daily average room cost. 


@ Fred J. Venner, speaking for the 
Arkansas State Chamber, told how 
he had founded the Southwest Man- 
ufacturing Co. in December, 1939, 
and had watched it grow over the 
years. But high tax rates prevented 
the accumulation of capital to fi- 
nance further growth, he said, and in 
1956, he had to sell stock and bonds. 

“The difficulties I ran into in ob- 
taining funds for business expansion 
were directly responsible for a heart 
attack I suffered,” he recounted. 
“Moreover, the excessive costs of 
selling stock and high rates of inter- 
est on the bonds made our position 
as an independent firm untenable, 
even though the company was pro- 
ducing and marketing its product 
successfully.” In mid-1957 he sold 
out to a larger firm. 

The result, he said, was one small 
firm less, and “I wonder if the gov- 
ernment is better off, taxwise, for my 
having decided to sell.” 


@ Robert A. Ewens, executive vice 
president of the Wisconsin Manufac- 
turers Association, told of a firm 
manufacturing electric appliances. 
The firm, he said, has had high an- 
nual sales, a triple A-1 credit rating, 
but hasn’t been able to retain enough 
earnings to finance a new plant. 
When it found itself in 1956 with a 
high-cost, obsolete plant, it had to 
negotiate a loan to build a plant to 
replace the present one. 

Lower tax rates, Mr. Ewens ar- 
gued, would have permitted the firm 
to put by enough to replace its pres- 
ent plant. Then it could have used 
its borrowing capacity for expansion, 
which it desires but may not now be 
able to afford. 





Witness after witness predicted 
that a business pickup would come 
from lower rates. 


@ Andrew J. Cothran, chairman of 
the tax committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
said “there can be no doubt that 
both the present high combined cor- 
porate tax rate and the steeply pro- 
gressive individual rates are prevent- 
ing an adequate flow of investment 
funds, especially venture capital, 
into new and expanding business. In 
fact, it may be stated flatly that this 
nation has a severe shortage of new 
capital, because the tax laws are de- 
signed to produce such a shortage.” 


@ Robert P. Stacy, vice president of 
the Connecticut Light and Power 
Co., and president of the Connecti- 
cut Chamber, warned that “it is the 
high rates which create the demands 
for special relief provisions in the 
tax laws. It is the special provisions 
which are largely responsible for the 
complexity of the tax laws.”’ Arguing 
that the 1954 tax cut reversed the 
1953-54 recession, Mr. Stacy said 
“we are equally convinced that wise 
tax revision early this year would 
soon turn around the business down- 
turn we are experiencing. . . . Re- 
newed incentives to work, to save, 
and to invest will provide the source 
of capital needed to create the jobs 
of tomorrow.” 


@ The business testimony got im- 
pressive academic backing. Cornell 
University Prof. M. Slade Kendrick 
pointed out that, to obtain a six per 
cent net, a corporate investment 
must yield a little more than 12 per 
cent. If earnings must be this high to 
justify an investment, he declared, 
“fewer investments will qualify. If 
the volume of new corporate invest- 
ment declines, because of the high 
before-tax rate of return made neces- 
sary by the high taxes, the economy 
suffers.” 

Professor Kendrick suggested that 
the corporate rate be cut to 40 per 
cent or even 30 per cent. 

As for individual rates, he said, 
the present schedule is “unrealisti- 
cally high.” He told the committee 
current top rates yield comparative- 
ly little revenue, discourage the mak- 
ing of income-earning investments, 
and are “productive chiefly of inge- 
nuity in developing avoidance de- 
vices.” A top of 65 per cent would be 
desirable, he declared. 


@ Harvard University Prof. Stan- 
ley S. Surrey, a Treasury official 
under the Truman Administration, 
argued that the present income tax 
structure consists of a tax base con- 
stantly narrowing and a rate scale 
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We've got water 
running out of 
our ears in Georgia 


Georgia is blessed with a fine system of 
rivers on whose banks is many a fine 
plant site for industries that require 
large quantities of soft water. Limitless 
supplies of water are also available 
from free-drawing artesian wells. Only 
4%, of Georgia water is now being used. 

But Georgia has a lot more than 
water to offer industry—strategic loca- 
tion in the great Southeastern market; 
plenty of dependable, easily-trained 
labor ; friendly government ; moderate 
taxes; low utility rates and wonderful 
climate. 

Whether your business needs water 
or not, it will prosper in Georgia. Our 
industrial development engineers will 
find just the right spot for your new 
plant and supply many valuable col- 
lateral services that only they can give 
—without obligation and in strictest 
confidence, of course. 


FREE BOOK OF 
GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 


Contains photos and 
complete descriptions of 
choice plant sites currently available 


Write, wire or call E. A. YATES, Jr., Manager 


Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
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CONGRESS LOOKS AT TAX CUTS 





continued 


Tax relief on pension plans would be 
of aid to self-employed individuals 


consistently rising. Each process, he 
declared, feeds on the other. As rates 
rise, different groups get tax prefer- 
ences, “largely because of inherent 
congressional doubts as to those high 
rates.”” The new preferences narrow 
the base further, making higher 
rates necessary to raise the required 
revenue, Professor Surrey stated. He 
urged that the tax base be broad- 
ened by elimination of special pref- 
erences, and the rates lowered. 


@ Southern Methodist Prof. Charles 
O. Galvin warned that “high con- 
fiscatory rates are not conducive 
to sound business decisions but pro- 
mote contrived arrangements whose 
common characteristic is that they 
border on artificiality.” Like Profes- 
sor Kendrick, he urged a 65 per cent 
top on individual income tax rates. 

Many witnesses pointed out that 
one source of additional investment 
capital would be opened up if Con- 
gress would enact legislation to de- 
fer taxes on money set aside in 
voluntary pension plans by lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, small business- 
men and other self-employed indi- 
viduals. 

“The self-employed,” said the 
American Thrift Assembly, “‘com- 
prise a valuable potential reservoir 
of new savings—a reservoir that 
cannot be fully utilized until the 
limitations of the present tax struc- 
ture are altered.” 

Many small businessmen pleaded, 
not for special tax relief for small 
firms, but lower rates generally. 
They pointed out that 85 per cent 
or more of small or medium busi- 
nesses are run not as corporations 
but as individual proprietorships or 
partnerships, and therefore would 
benefit particularly from lower indi- 
vidual income tax rates. 


@ Tinsley W. Rucker, president of 
the Dixon-Powdermaker Furniture 
Co. of Jacksonville and representing 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce and other Florida industrial 
groups, said his own firm, employ- 
ing some 140 people, looked care- 
fully at the various plans for special 
tax relief for small business. 

“All these schemes,” he said, 
“have the same weakness—they re- 
duce the tax load on business while 
it is small and then impose a heavy 
tax liability as soon as it starts to 
grow substantially. A program of 


orderly tax reform giving lasting 
relief to all business and all indi- 
viduals is the answer.” 

Mr. Teetor, recalling his own ex- 
perience on the government’s Small 
Business Loan Policy Board, said 
private capital would be available 
for small business if federal taxes 
hadn’t stripped investors and pre- 
vented small firms from accumulat- 
ing capital themselves. “There is 
nothing wrong with small business 
that reasonable tax rates will not 
fix,” he asserted. 

Special small business tax relief 
still found many supporters. Argu- 
ing that larger firms find it easier 
to use their own profits for expan- 
sion or to float stock or borrow on 
long terms, several witnesses backed 
a bill by Rep. Curtis (R., Mo.) to 
exempt from taxes 20 per cent of a 
business’ income, up to a top of 
$30,000 a year, if the money were 
used to expand the firm’s capital 
assets or inventories. 

Arguments also were heard for 
special corporate tax rate reductions 
for smaller firms, for faster deprecia- 
tion on used equipment to help 
small companies buying chiefly used 
assets, and more liberal treatment 
of losses on investments in small 
businesses. 

Many witnesses emphasized the 
hardships frequently imposed by the 
estate tax. They urged a 10-year 
spread in estate tax payments, now 
bunched in one year, or permission 
for individuals to buy in advance 
special certificates to pay their es- 
tate taxes later. 


@ James D. Tracy, attorney for the 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. of 
Adrian, Mich., told the committee 
that 21 individuals in four families 
own this successful company, which 
has annual sales of $10 million in 
hospital, school and_ laboratory 
equipment. 

“The situation with respect to one 
stockholder,” he said, “will illus- 
trate the problem of all. The indi- 
vidual who owns the largest number 
of shares is now 79. He owns ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of the stock, 
which has a market value of ap- 
proximately $725,000. He has a to- 
tal estate of approximately $1.1 mil- 
lion, so that his Kewaunee stock 
represents between 65 per cent and 
70 per cent of his total estate.” 

In the event of his death, Mr. 
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people 

buy 

Scott Towels 
for 

many 


reasons: 


Mr. Robert F. Scherer, Purchasing Agent, 
Dow Jones & Company, says: 


“Scott Towels paid for their own 
change-over costs within six weeks 
at DOW JONES!” 


Dow Jones switched from roll cloth to Scott Towels for improved sanitation. 
They found that Scott Towels also cut maintenance costs—with the building 
superintendent reporting that Scott Towels have made his job easier! “Bi 
equally important,” says Mr. Scherer, “‘is the savings realized.’’ We estimated 
a savings of 23% ... spent about $150 on cabinet change-over . . . and 
after checking usage, we find our savings to be 29%. This has paid change- 
over costs, inside of the first six weeks! Mr. Scherer adds that his firm is 
very pleased, too, with the service of the Scott distributor. 


il ; » Call your Scott distributor today. He’s in the Yellow 
‘SCOTT = Pages, under ‘‘Paper Towels."’ And watch ‘‘Father Knows 


Best’’ and ‘‘The Gisele MacKenzie Show’’ on NBC-TV. 


Scott UHA Towels * Scott Multifold Towels-Singlefold Towels * ScotTissue 
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“Telling prospects where to find our dealers 
is a basic part of our marketing strategy’ 


says ALBERT S. FEHSENFELD, 
Sales Manager, Hardware Division, THE BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 


“Telling consumer and industrial prospects where our dealers 
are located is a basic element in our marketing program. That’s 
why Trade Mark Service is worth every cent it costs. 

“Thousands of dealers sell Black & Decker Portable Electric 
Tools. They are listed under the B. & D. trade-mark in 350 direc- 
tories in cities of 50,000 population and over. National maga- 
zine, newspaper and broadcast advertising is used to build 
markets. To bring these authorized outlets into the marketing 
strategy,the Yellow Pages emblem is used in every magazine ad.” 


Whether you have outlets in 3 or 3,000 cities, Trade Mark Serv- 
ice can be tailor-made to your marketing requirements. Call the 
Trade Mark Service representative at your local telephone busi- 
ness office. 








$ still going 


tocontinue son 4, Md, (In Canada: P.O. Box 


278, Brockville, Ontario.) 


Find Your B40 
Decler in the 
‘Yellow Pages’ 
= 
CS 


Look under “Tools-Electric” 
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BLACK & DECKER 
N2 63 HEAVY: DUTY SAW 








T00 TOUGH TO BEAT BECAUSE OF THESE FEATURES: 
aa NS 
THIS NAME PLATE with the reference to 
the Yellow Pages, helps guarantee 
greater customer satisfaction from 


Black & Decker electric tools. 


E BLACK P DECKER MFG C0. TOWSON. MD.U 












THE YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM is a part of 
Black & Decker’s logotype in national 
advertising, directing readers to their 


local Black & Decker dealers. 

























TAX CUTS 


continued 


Estate taxes can 
break up farm 
working capital 


Tracy said, the estate tax would be 
more than $300,000. Other taxes, 
administration expenses, and cash 
demands would total $200,000. 

“Tt would therefore be impos- 
sible,” he declared, “to pay taxes, 
administration expenses, claims and 
other cash demands without selling 
a portion of the stock unless suffi- 
cient time were allowed for pay- 
ments to permit receipt of income 
by the estate with which to pay such 
obligations.” 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration pointed out that farmers 
operate with a small amount of cash 
and liquid assets and a large portion 
of their assets in land, machinery, 
buildings, equipment and livestock. 
To meet estate tax obligations now, 
it said, heirs frequently must sell a 
portion of the farm or breeding herd. 

Depreciation allowances came in 
for heavy attack as being unreal- 
istically low, particularly when 
viewed in the light of the sharp in- 
flation of the past 15 years. The 
committee was told that ridiculous- 
ly long lives now assigned capital 
assets by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice frequently force firms to con- 
tinue to operate high-cost or obso- 
lete facilities. 


@ The Rev. William T. Hogan, eco- 
nomics professor at Fordham Uni- 
versity, testified that, despite record 
steel industry earnings in recent 
years, steel companies are now 
pressed to find the funds needed to 
replace and modernize their plant 
and equipment, because the cost of 
the new equipment has been inflated 
to so much greater a figure than 
the depreciated cost of the original 
equipment. He estimated that in 
1956, depreciation allowances taken 
by steel firms were some $300 mil- 
lion to $400 million short of the sum 
needed merely to replace plant and 
equipment, and that by 1960 they 
would be some $600 million short. 


@ Washington attorney Fred W. 
Peel estimated that, because of the 
shrinking value of the dollar and re- 
sulting unrealistic depreciation al- 
lowances, businesses getting their 
earnings principally from the use of 
depreciable assets might be paying 
an effective corporate tax rate of 70 
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20™ FLUORESCENT ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


His face lighted by the pile of “B 
that gives G-E customers more light from the start... 


: , “are - ig 5 
onus Phosphors”, General Electric’s W. C. Martyny developed the process 


more light throughout the long life of the lamps. 


This new General Electric Bonus Phosphor 
gives G-E Fluorescent Lamp users 7 to 9% 
more light... at no added cost! 


Because G.E. has found a way to throw out the small 
—and least efficient— phosphor particles and save just 
the bigger, brighter ones, you now get even more for 
all your lighting costs when you specify G-E 40-watt 
fluorescent lamps! 

What Does This Mean To You? In factories and 
offices: added light worth % to twice your yearly lamp 
purchases. In stores and schools: 2 to 3 times as much 
added light as your yearly lamp purchases. 


This “Bonus Phosphor’’ is now available in the 
I 


Progress ls Our Most Important Produet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


40-watt and new Power-Groove—and will soon be 
used in all G-E fluorescent lamp types. For the whole 
**Bonus Phosphor” story, write: General Electric Co., 


Large Lamp Dept. NB-38, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 








Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


ee- gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


@ LiFe INSURANCE 
Payable at death to beneficiary. Ac- 
cidental death benefit optional. 


@ WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT 
Payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. 


© MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 
To help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses that are due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employees and their 
dependents. 


New York Life can design an Employee 
Protection Plan based on all or a com- 
bination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts now or write to 
address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable siate law. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company @ylid Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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CONGRESS LOOKS AT TAX CUTS continued 


Tax relief seems likely to affect the 


lowest income bracket for individuals 


per cent to 80 per cent instead of 
the supposed 52 per cent. New York 
accountant Maurice E. Peloubet es- 
timated that actual depreciation al- 
lowances claimed on tax returns 
might be as much as $3.6 billion a 
year short of the real current value. 


@ The Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute warned that “‘the state of obso- 
lescence of American textile ma- 
chinery is much greater than is 
commonly supposed.” Frederick T. 
Marston, president of the Kauma- 
graph Co., a lithography firm in Wil- 
mington, Del., said his firm bought a 
press in 1935 for $31,400; replaced 
it in 1950 at a cost of $83,400. A 
twin press in 1954 cost $111,800. If 
the press were to be replaced today, 
he said, it would cost $128,000. 
“The amount of depreciation 
which we had set aside on the basis 
of the original cost was totally inad- 
equate to finance the purchase of the 
new equipment,” he said. He related 
that, due to this inadequate allow- 
ance and the fact that high tax rates 
had prevented a build-up of retained 
earnings, the company had to bor- 
row to buy the new press. “It does 
not seem to be a good method to 
borrow new money merely to re- 
place old equipment,” he asserted. 
If Congress decides to do some- 
thing about the tax structure, what 
shape is the revision likely to take? 
A straight $50 or $100 increase in 
the present $600 individual income 
tax exemption has wide support as 
the easiest-to-expiain and therefore 
the most politically potent package. 
But it also has powerful opposition 
from those who argue it takes too 
many taxpayers off the tax rolls and 
makes the entire tax structure less 
responsive to economic changes. 
Some congressmen would like to 
split the lowest income tax bracket, 
providing a lower tax rate for the 
new lowest bracket. This has the 
disadvantage of being harder to ex- 
plain to the voter. A likely compro- 
mise: some rate reduction, tailored 
to the lower and middle brackets. 
There is growing sentiment for a 
reduction also in the top individual 
tax brackets. ““‘We may be finally 
ready to take this very logical step,” 
says one House Democrat, ‘“espe- 
cially if it’s part of a package that 
has a lot for the lower groups.” 
Special relief for small business 
would probably be politically de- 


sirable, though the special corporate 
rate reduction isn’t likely. More 
likely would be a spread-out in es- 
tate tax payments, some faster de- 
preciation on used equipment, better 
treatment of investment losses in 
small business, and possibly some 
limited reinvestment allowance 
along the lines of the Curtis bill. 

In the President’s Economic Re- 
port to Congress this year he recom- 
mended that Congress “extend ac- 
celerated depreciation formulas to 
purchases of used property up to 
$50,000 in any one year; grant close- 
ly held corporations the option to 
elect the tax status of partnerships; 
grant taxpayers the option of paying 
estate taxes over periods of up to 10 
years where an estate consists large- 
ly of investments in closely held 
businesses; and allow an ordinary 
loss deduction, up to some maximum 
amount, instead of a capital loss de- 
duction, on original investments in 
the stock of small companies.” 

These recommendations, intended 
to give some tax relief to small busi- 
nesses, have been made before, and, 
though Congress has not acted on 
any of the proposals, many members 
are in favor of these changes. 

The President added in his Eco- 
nomic Report that really “broad re- 
duction of the tax burden carried by 
small concerns” can’t be made until 
“budgetary conditions warrant cut- 
ting taxes generally.” 

He added that “although such a 
cut cannot be proposed at present” 
the recommendations he was asking 
for “promise to remedy, with a min- 
imum loss of revenue, . . . important 
specific handicaps under’ which 
small business firms now operate. ...” 

A couple of things the Treasury 
might propose as investment stimu- 
lants would probably face rough 
going on the Hill. For example, 
Treasury officials indicate that they 
might be inclined, in case of a bad 
recession, to try to increase the 1954 
tax law’s deduction and credit on 
individuals’ dividend income, and 
to end all taxes on intercorporate 
dividends. Democrats, who made 
such an issue of the 1954 dividend 
law provisions in the 1954 and 1956 
political campaigns, would never 
permit this. But they might favor 
some more rapid depreciation, even 
though they attacked this, too, in 
1954, and would not be too happy 
about it now.—CHARLES B. SEIB 
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TRADEMARK 


A NEW SPOKESMAN FOR BUSINESS AMERICA... 
UNRIVALED FOR TYPING SPEED, EASE AND PERFORMANCE 


The REMINGTON STATESMAN .. . beauty 
and functional perfection combined! Here 
at last is a practical proportional spacing 
typewriter that will deliver the personal 
warmth and character of proportionally 
spaced correspondence with the speed and 
ease of a general office typewriter. Its Ex- 
clusive Automatic Backspacer and Posi- 
tion Locator eliminate time-consuming 
chart references and space counting... 
its natural speed-slope keyboard, split- 
second escapement mechanism and roller 
bearing carriage action give you high speed 


and quiet in addition to the advantages of 
proportional spacing. 

A variety of vibrant type styles, seven 
different colors and countless other de- 
sign and operational features, make the 
REMINGTON STATESMAN the totally new, 
totally different typewriter of the age. 
Write for bulletin RE8867 describing it. 
Room 1313, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 








Management 
may be your best 


collateral 





Here’s why material assets are not the 
only consideration of today’s bankers 


THE MANAGEMENT STRENGTH of 
your firm—its caliber, techniques 
and growth potential—may be the 
determining factor which decides 
whether or not a bank will lend you 
money. This is a significant change. 

Before World War II, ability to 
borrow depended largely on the ex- 
istence of inventory or other assets 
and upon the maintenance of speci- 
fied ratios of cash assets to current 
liabilities and of equity to total lia- 
bilities. Evaluation of management 
dwelt principally upon integrity, 
trustworthiness and character. 

Now bankers are adopting tech- 
niques and standards developed by 
management experts for appraising 
all phases of your business and the 
men in charge of them. 

This trend toward management 
appraisal in extending credit can 
work to your firm’s advantage if you 
include it in your plans. To do that 
it is useful to know the reasons for 
the bankers’ new techniques and the 
points covered. Among the several 
reasons for the change are these: 

Growth needs in the postwar econ- 
omy have increased the demands of 
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almost all types of business for 
longer term loans. Expanding mar- 
kefs have stimulated expenditures 
and plans for plant and equipment. 
This has been further accelerated by 
the competitive drive toward auto- 
mation and mechanization. This re- 
sults in substantial increases in fixed 
costs. Larger amounts of capital in- 
vestment are required for any given 
volume of sales. 

This trend has meant that increas- 
ing numbers of loans are being ex- 
tended on the basis of a firm’s ability 
to repay out of future earnings. 

These future earnings depend in 
large part on the caliber of manage- 
ment and its ability to anticipate 
and plan for the future. 

In appraising management’s abil- 
ity to do this, your banker will be 
interested in two things even though 
his methods for determining them 
may vary considerably. 


> The personnel who make up your 
management team. 


> How efficiently your firm’s prin- 
cipal management functions are con- 
ceived and carried out. 


In evaluating personnel quality 
and potential, three groups of traits 
are regarded as most important: 

Training and experience. These 
will be the easiest of the manage- 
ment factors to appraise. Executives 
will be interviewed for their special- 
ized knowledge of techniques, meth- 
ods, and tools—physical or mental. 
Their knowledge of latest tech- 
niques, developments, and research 
findings will be assessed. 

Group relations. As a supervisor, 
the management executive is ex- 
pected to provide leadership which 
motivates and develops the people 
under him. This is one area where 
he can be most creative, because 
handling people is a judicious com- 
bination of art and science. 

As a member of the management 
team his ability to work toward com- 
mon goals and with his fellow execu- 
tives, even where goals may seem 
to conflict, will be assayed. 

Planning ability. This is one of 
the most difficult qualities to develop 
and to measure in management, yet 
it is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions. It requires the capacity 
to think abstractly and to distill 
guidelines for the future out of in- 
complete data. The management 
planner must judge to what extent 
he can sacrifice time from coordinat- 
ing current activities in order to 
make forecasts and plan future oper- 
ations. He may sacrifice planning. 

The banker-management expert 
who undertakes to judge how eff- 
ciently management functions are 
carried out has come to know enough 
about your industry and business so 
that he is a keen judge of what it 
takes to succeed over the years. He 
is able to compare performances of 
many similar businesses under dif- 
fering conditions. 

Although the management inter- 
view (supplemented by plant in- 
spection) is the basic technique used 
to obtain the necessary facts, banks 
differ in their approach to the man- 
agement audit. The interview can 
range from informal business con- 
tacts between banker and client to 
systematic, periodic surveys. 

The Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia has developed the 
Management Spread Sheet, which 
summarizes extensive appraisal in a 
single rating form, and becomes an 
integral part of the bank’s credit 
records. It is brought up to date reg- 
ularly. It rates the managerial abil- 
ity of the executives responsible in 
several important areas of manage- 
ment: financial, sales, production, 
personnel, top management. 

Through interviews the banker 
rates management in each of these 
categories. The spread sheet item- 
izes in detail the points to be exam- 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL® 
. 330 UTILITY TRACTOR 


= Now, International tractors with matched loaders and 

eM =backhoes—complete units backed by unexcelled IH facilities 

gs for parts, service, and financing. Here, the new 330 Utility with 
International Pippin loader and backhoe. 


EB ie a For extra-rugged service, ask your 


IH Dealer about the husky, 45-hp 
International 350 Utility. It has the 

than ever before in a 35 hp rig! strength to handle fork lift loads like 
this over rough construction sites, and 

It’s terrific for trenching, loading, ’dozing! Now you lift %4-ton bites with front-end loader. 

can get an International tractor in the economical 

35 hp class, with strength and stamina for high 

capacity and low maintenance. The new International 

330 Utility has up to 900 pounds greater built-in 

weight than other tractors of similar horsepower— 

really rugged construction! Handle 1,000 pounds with 

a front-end loader, lift 4,000 pounds with rear- 

mounted fork, dig faster with heavy-duty backhoe. 


ALL the work-easing features of larger IH tractors 
are available—10 speeds forward with Torque 
Amplifier drive . . . power steering . . . job-tailored 
Hydra-Touch equipment control. . . Fast-Hitch. 


See how heavy-duty design can cut your costs! Phone 
your IH Dealer. He will be glad to demonstrate. For 
free catalog, write International Harvester Co., Dept. 
NB-3, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Ill. 


SEE YOUR 


ye INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER beater 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use— 
Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine... Commercial Wheel 
Tractors Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment—General 
Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





MANAGEMENT—YOUR COLLATERAL continued 


By knowing points your banker will 


check you can 


ined. These are typical of the stand- 
ards by which your banker will be 
appraising management quality. 


Financial management 


An efficient cost accounting sys- 
tem should be an integral part of a 
firm’s operation. Cost per unit of 
output or production must be com- 
puted in order to price efficiently. 
Management must be able to esti- 
mate additional cost per unit for 
higher production quotas. Expense 
budgets and their associated cost 
systems should be employed effec- 
tively. The man in charge of finance 
should have a basic understanding 
of his company’s capacity to absorb 
short and long term funds. He must 
be on guard against pressures to 
overexpand fixed assets. He should 
have an intimate knowledge of the 
money market. With the vast expan- 
sion of the use of installment credit, 
he must be able to show the merchan- 
diser how to use this business tool to 
best advantage. Finally, he must par- 
ticipate in making decisions in other 
important management areas. 


Sales management 


Bankers feel that a well organized, 
aggressive sales department is a ne- 
cessity for a growing concern. Mar- 
kets can be expanded through effec- 
tive selling devices supported by 
modern merchandising methods and 
an imaginative promotion program. 
A strong market research staff or 
service will alert the company to 
shifts in markets, as well as oppor- 
tunities for development of new mar- 
kets and new products. 


Production management 


The production man will be rated 
for his ability to utilize the latest 
methods, as well as the results he 
obtains. The banker-appraiser may 
visit your business or plant where he 
will evaluate its physical condition, 
its efficiency, equipment, layout, etc. 

With a firsthand knowledge of the 
costs of production of many com- 
panies he will be able to tell whether 
you are a low or high cost producer. 

In this age of growing automation 
a balance must be maintained be- 
tween the use of automatic machin- 
ery and the need to keep fixed costs 
within practical limits. This will be 
one of the important checkpoints in 
the management audit. 

Your quality control system may 
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add to his appraisal 


be inspected carefully. The produc- 
tion department will be expected to 
work closely with sales. 

The banker in his study of pro- 
duction controls will look at the 
amount and quality of your paper 
work. 

The banker will be particularly 
interested in the human element in 
production. The setup of production 
lines and systems reflects manage- 
ment imagination and ingenuity. 
Unusual adaptations of equipment 
will stand out. The work relations 
of all levels from management to 
supervisors and line employes will 
be observed. Mutual respect will be 
taken as a sign of a smoothly work- 
ing labor-management group. 


Personnel management 


The management appraisal will 
check a number of the factors lead- 
ing to healthy work relations. 
Among these are efficient selection 
of employes, careful procedures for 
integrating them into the work 
force, and some means for keeping 
tab on their performance. The ap- 
praiser will look at labor turnover, 
promotion records, pay scales and 
many other indicators of the state 
of your work force. He will attempt 
to find out whether your work force 
really identifies with the basic goals 
of the business. Records of work 
stoppage and collective bargaining 
negotiations will be scrutinized. 


Top management 


In general, top management is an 
art more vital than expert knowl- 
edge of business specialities. 

The management audit will at- 
tempt to ascertain whether manage- 
ment is properly and adequately 
organized and staffed. A division of 
responsibilities is necessary for effi- 
cient operation and growth. 

Top management will be tested 
for its ability to meet uncertainties 
and changing conditions. It must be 
flexible and adaptable. 

Executive development is another 
important area. Young executives 
must be training and gaining diver- 
sified experience in preparation for 
top management responsibilities. 

The banker will scrutinize closely 
any firm which builds its sales on 
one product or customer. 

In the management audit, earnings 
are considered valuable guides to the 
efficiency of management and indi- 





cators of the future capacity of man- 
agement. They are compared not 
only to sales and invested capital 
but to comparable figures of com- 
petitors. The maintenance of mar- 
gins during periods of sales decline 
is considered another gauge of effi- 
cient management. 


How your firm can help itself 


Several steps can make manage- 
ment appraisal work for you: 


1. Know the checkpoints and use 
them to make your own manage- 
ment audit. Make changes before 
they work against you. 


2. Take your banker into your con- 
fidence. He can prove a source of 
valuable guidance because he has 
gained a great deal of useful experi- 
ence in the art of management. Re- 
member that he not only grants 
credit, but is an expert interested 
in the efficiency of your business. 


3. Encourage your banker to make 
a management audit of your busi- 
ness. He may not call it just that, 
but nine chances out of 10 he has 
been using some variation of this 
technique to appraise the quality of 
management. He probably is an ex- 
pert in spotting weaknesses. 


4. The banker will want to inter- 
view you and your executives exten- 
sively. Prepare yourself and them 
for this interview. Try to distill the 
real management contribution you 
and your executives are making. 
Present this clearly and simply. 


S. Review your method of financial 
reporting and its implications for 
future profits. Marquis G. Eaton, 
president of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants, 
points out that the accounting prin- 
ciples you adopt can result in state- 
ments of widely differing incomes in 
a given year. He shows, for example, 
that a company which adopts the 
last-in-first-out method of inventory 
valuation will record, in a period of 
rising prices, less net annual income 
than an otherwise identical com- 
pany which follows the first-in-first- 
out method. 

Another example is that of a com- 
pany which, under the diminishing 
balance method of depreciation, 
shows less income in the earlier 
years (and greater net income in 
later years) of the life of a given 
asset than if it had followed the 
straight-line method of depreciation. 
6. If you don’t have one already, 
employ a financial manager who 
knows the money market and its 
managers. He will know how to pre- 
sent your business in its best possi- 
ble light when you need funds. He 
will be able to find alternative 
sources of funds.—HAROLD WOLOZIN 
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Everybody knows Cannon towels. From Kannap- 
olis, N. C., the ‘City of Looms,’ an endless 
parade of towels marches to market in a glitter- 
ing caravan of colors and patterns. Huck towels 
were an early staple in American homes but 
long-looped terry cloth, with its thirsty drying 
qualities and soft touch, now stars as the 
merchandise leader. 

The 60-year rise and reign of the Cannon 
commodity is a saga of American enterprise. It 
has annual sales of about $200 million in towels, 
sheets and other textiles. Among ingredients 
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that labeled Cannon a ‘business with a future’ 
is its protection against loss by sound insurance. 
The pioneer in cotton looks to the pioneer in in- 
surance— North America( INA ) —for ‘extra value’ 
in a rounded program of protection and service, 
including fire, casualty and other coverages care- 
fully tailored to its need. Your company, whether 
large or small, can get the same extra value— 
ask the INA agent or your broker. 


Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America - Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 








WHY LABOR 





LAWS NEED 
CHANGES 


These conflicts and rulings affect 


your wage costs and union relations 


Mr. Reilly, what is wrong with our 
labor laws today? 


There are two major branches of 
labor law: 

In one group are the laws which 
deal directly with working condi- 
tions. In that category I would in- 
clude minimum wage and maximum 
hour legislation, such as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, popularly 
called the wage-hour or minimum 
wage law; the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts and the Davis-Bacon Pre- 
vailing Wage law, which apply to 
government contracts, and various 
other laws, both federal and state. 

In this first group, the basic diffi- 
culty is that there are too many 
laws, they are too complex, they 
overlap and some have outlived 
their usefulness. 

In a second group are the various 
laws which deal with collective ac- 
tion by employes. These cover the 
whole range of management-union 
relations. National policy in that 
respect is embodied in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. There is also the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which applies to air- 
lines as well as to railroads. 

There also are a good many state 
laws, some of them patterned after 
the old Wagner Act. Others deal 
with more limited activities, picket- 
ing, boycotts or labor practices 
which are in restraint of trade. 

In this second group, the major 
defect of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
been development by the Supreme 
Court of the doctrine of federal pre- 
emption. This has, to a great de- 
gree, deprived the states of any con- 
trol or local regulation over manage- 
ment and unions. 


Could you explain this problem? 


Briefly, the only specific delega- 
tion of powers to the state under the 
Taft-Hartley Act is in the field of 
compulsory unionism. The Act does 
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permit the states to prevent com- 
pulsory union contracts entirely. 
But it is silent about other kinds of 
state legislation. About the only 
type of state action with respect to 
industries which affect commerce 
that the Supreme Court has been 
allowing in recent years has been 
state action to prevent violence in 
labor disputes. 


What effect has this pre-emption 
doctrine had on state laws? 


For businesses affecting interstate 
commerce—which today includes 
most businesses—the effect has been 
to nullify state laws attempting to 
restrict unfair labor practices. The 
Supreme Court has held that state 
courts have no jurisdiction where 
there is any conceivable remedy 
under the federal law. 


Is this the no-man’s land problem 
we hear about? 


Partly. Although Taft-Hartley 
gives the National Labor Relations 
Board jurisdiction over any business 
which affects commerce, the Board 
has a policy of declining to assert 
its authority over businesses which 
are local in character and have a 
minor impact on interstate com- 
merce. 

The Board won’t, for instance, 
handle any matter involving hotels. 
It disclaims jurisdiction over small 
retailers, radio or. trucking compa- 
nies, or even small factories. 

As a result, these small or intra- 
state businesses have no access to 
state law because the federal gov- 
ernment has pre-empted the field, 
and they can’t get relief under Taft- 
Hartley because the Labor Board 
won’t exercise its jurisdiction. Thus, 
they—as well as their employes and 
unions—find themselves in a no- 
man’s land as far as legal protection 
in labor matters is concerned. 

Recognizing this situation, the 
Supreme Court has said that the 
Board itself might cure part of the 
difficulty by taking broader juris- 
diction. 

In my opinion the only lasting 
remedy would be enactment of the 
Smith-McClellan bill, now pending 
in both Houses of Congress. 


What would this bill do? 


This bill would provide—and it’s 
not limited to labor legislation— 
that no state statute will be declared 
invalid unless it conflicts with a 
federal act dealing with the same 
subject matter or Congress has ex- 
pressly stated it meant the federal 
act to supersede state legislation. 
Does the federal statute take prec- 
edence where the state may have 
a comparable law? 


It does. Even where the state law 





CARL PURCELL 
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is entirely consistent with federal 
law the Supreme Court, under re- 
cent decisions, has prevented the 
states from having concurrent juris- 
diction. 


What are other approaches to this 
issue? 

The Administration has recom- 
mended that the states be given jur- 
isdiction over any matters which the 
Labor Board declines to take. 

To my mind, that approach would 
lead to an administrative agency 
with blanket authority to cede juris- 
diction to the states irrespective of 
what the state law might be. Thus, 
it’s of dubious constitutionality. 
Wholly aside from the constitution- 
al objections, no administrative 
agency should ever be given power 
to grant or withhold relief unless 
Congress specifies some standard 
for such action. 

There is another possible solution. 
It has been suggested that the stand- 
ards which the Board has adopted 
for declining jurisdiction be specifi- 
cally written into the statute. 

Although in my opinion this so- 
Jution is not as desirable as the 
Smith-McClellan bill, it would at 
least have the merit of making the 
law on Labor Board jurisdiction 
definitely clear and would prevent 
caprice or favoritism entering into a 
decision on this issue. 


What do you find wrong with our 
wage laws? 


In the field of maximum hours, 
minimum wages and child labor we 
now have 12 federal statutes which 
overlap and create confusion. They 
impose different standards, are diffi- 
cult to understand, and many em- 
ployers who enter into government 
contracts find later that they are 
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When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 41, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 





ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


More 





businesses 
are 
group-insured 
in the 

AETNA LIFE 
than 

in any 


other 





company 


GROUP DIVISION 


ATNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Affiliates: AAtna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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LABOR LAWS oontinued 


Minimum wages have varied meanings 
depending on the law that is involved 


subject to severe fines and black- 
listed from further government work 
because of some innocent failure to 
comply with regulations whose ap- 
plications differ. 


Do you have some examples? 


Take child labor. Under the gen- 
eral wage-hour law, an employer 
may hire anyone 16 or older, except 
in hazardous work. If the employer 
takes a government contract, he may 
not use girls under 18. He may be 
fined $10 for each day that he em- 
ploys each girl under 18. 


What about wage minimums? 


The differences in wage standards 
are even more serious. Under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, for em- 
ployers generally, the minimum has 
been $1 an hour since March 1956. 

Under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
covering government contracts of 


more than $10,000, Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell sets the 
minimum rate for each industry. It 
is supposed to reflect the prevailing 
minimum for similar work in the 
industry or similar groups of indus- 
tries in the locality. Many of these 
minimum rates are above the gen- 
eral $1 minimum. 

On soft coal sold to the govern- 
ment, the wages paid under the con- 
tracts of the United Mine Workers 
have been determined to be the 
minimum rates. The rates vary ac- 
cording to union districts, and range 
from $1.40 an hour in Iowa to 
$2.3414 in Montana. 

Consequently, employers who 
have never had government con- 
tracts before are likely to be trapped 
for paying subminimum wages even 
though they have complied with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Even worse, the Secretary in re- 


Business problems arise from federal laws which require pay- 
ment of minimum wages higher than the general $1 minimum. 
Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, for instance, an 
employer in any of 16 industries must meet the minimums listed 
below when his employes work on goods being produced for the 


government. 


At other times, for these same employes, the $1 minimum applies, 
as it does at all times for those in the employer’s labor force who 
are not involved in government work at all. 


Bituminous coal 
Chemicals 
Batteries 


$1.40 to $2.34 
$1.00 to $1.40 
$1.08 to $1.35 


Electric lamps $1.26 


Iron and steel 


$1.08% to $1.23 


Explosives | $1.20 


Woolen and worsted 


$1.05 to $1.20 


Photographic equipment | $1.18 
Blasting caps $1.12 


Paper products 


$1.00 to $1.11 % 


Metal business furniture | $1.10 
Office machines | $1.10 
Envelopes | $1.08 

Aircraft | $1.05 

Paint and varnish | $1.05 

Small arms ammunition $1.05 
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WESTERN UNION (=} 


TELEGRAM 





Howard Fuller speeds it in writing with telegrams 





He rushes brushes 
to his salesmen 
— with wires 


WESTERN UNM 


TELEGRAM eaten 


“Fuller Brushmen ring over 12 million doorbells a year,” 
says A. Howard Fuller, President, the Fuller Brush Company. 
“Keeping them supplied with the brushes, cosmetics, household 
cleaners and food supplements they sell is a man-sized job—you 
might say it’s a telegram-sized job! We must be in constant commu- 
nication with our more than 100 branch offices and 30 warehouses. 
We use telegrams because they’re fast and accurate — and all the 
important facts are right there in writing.” 

For doing business fast, and in writing, there’s nothing like 





the telegram. 








adapted easily 
to include regular 
hospital care benefits |v 
or retired employees!” a 


Says GEORGE R. LAMADE, President and 
General Manager, Grit Publishing Co. 





**We call our organization the Grit Family—and we take this ‘family’ 
relationship seriously. After seeing how well Blue Cross took care of the hospital 
expenses of our employees, we became interested in providing the same important 
protection for our people who retire. We found our Blue Cross program quite 
flexible and easily broadened to include the retirement arrangements we wanted.”’ 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 


American Hospital Association. 


VER the years, Blue Cross Plans 
O have set the pace in developing and 
perfecting group hospital expense pro- 
tection programs. Today over 300,000 
companies offer attractive Blue Cross 
benefits to their employees. 


Blue Cross is flexible. It can be readily 
fitted into your employee benefit pro- 
gram, whether it is extensive or limited. 





Blue Cross people have wide experience 
in meeting the special requirements 
management may have. 


Costs kept low. Blue Cross Plans are 
set up so as to return the maximum in 
benefits. All money taken in, except 
what is needed for low administrative 





expenses and reserves, goes toward pay- 
ing members’ hospital expenses. 


Benefits are realistic. Rather than a 





rigid schedule of dollar allowances, Blue 
Cross benefits are based on the actual 
requirements of the patient. This is pos- 
sible because of the close working rela- 
tionship between Blue Cross Plans and 
participating hospitals. Only Blue Cross 
Plans are officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


No bookkeeping problems. Blue Cross 





Plans handle all details of payment with 
the hospital. No claim filing or extra 
paper work for your office staff. 


Employees like it. When being ad- 





mitted to a participating hospital, a 
Blue Cross member simply shows his 
Blue Cross card. No red tape. 

Explore this further. For a discus- 
sion of how Blue Cross can assist your 





employee welfare program, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. Or write directly 
to Blue Cross Association, Inc., Dept. 


716, 55 East 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 








Among the thousands of companies 
with Blue Cross are: 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
MUNSINGWEAR, INC. 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 

TIME, INC. 











LUE CROSS: 


®Blue Cross and symbol registered by 
the American Hospital Association. 
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LABOR LAWS 


continued 


Wages are boosted 
on our federal 
construction 


cent years has taken the view that 
the language limiting these determi- 
nations to the prevailing wage in 
the locality is not binding if he de- 
cides to set an industry-wide mini- 
mum. Thus, some historic geograph- 
ical differences have been wiped out. 

This in turn has discouraged in- 
dustry from building new plants in 
certain areas which badly need in- 
dustrial development. It has tended 
to accentuate a too great concentra- 
tion of industries in the big cities, 
with the resulting problems of taxa- 
tion to meet traffic and educational 
difficulties. 


What about the Davis-Bacon Act? 


The Davis-Bacon Act is probably 
an even worse anomaly. This Act, 
passed in a period when wages were 
declining, was meant to preserve 
local wage-standards under federal 
contracts for public construction. 
Today no legislation is needed to 
protect wage standards in the con- 
struction industry. 

Wages have gone up so conspicu- 
ously that even the unions are realiz- 
ing they have run into the law of 
diminishing returns. 

In New York, for instance, the 
minimum rate for some crafts is as 
high as $4.50 an hour, with a rate 
of $3.25 required for laborers. The 
head of the building trades recently 
was willing to suggest a moratorium 
on wage increases. 

As a result of the high wages now 
existing on federal construction proj- 
ects, it has now developed that even 
the vast appropriations which have 
been made for the roads programs 
and other federal public works are 
not adequate to pay the estimated 
costs. 


How are these wage rates set? 


The rates are set by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and are supposed to 
reflect, for each craft, the prevailing 
wage being paid in the locality for 
the same work. Many contractors 
feel that the rates are not properly 
determined, but they have no re- 
course. The Department’s decision 
is final. When charged with paying 
below the proper rate or, as more 
often happens, misclassifying work- 
ers and paying them the wrong rate, 
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GEO. R. LAMADE, President and Gen’l Mgr., Grit Publishing Company says . . . 


BLUE SHIELD 





surgical-medical benefits 


seem custom-made for our 


people-working or retired!” 


“Time and again we've seen how 
Blue Shield has given a Grit em- 
ployee the kind of help he needed 
with doctor bills. Because our em- 
ployees find Blue Shield so valuable 
on the job, we now provide continued 
Blue Shield protection when they re- 
tire. It’s a vital part of our retire- 
ment program.” 

Doctors help make Blue Shield more 
effective through sponsorship by local 
medical societies. 

Broad, liberal benefits provided for 
hundreds of different operations and 





many nonsurgical services. 

Minimum cost for benefits received. 
All money taken in by Blue Shield 
Plans, except for necessary expenses 
and reserves, goes toward paying for 
members’ doctor bills. 


Easy to administer. Payments are 
made direct. Your office is not in- 





volved in paper work. 

Adaptable to employee benefit pro- 
gram—large or small. 

For full facts, contact the Blue 
Shield Plan in your area. Or write 
Blue Shield Commission, Dept. 716, 
425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 








BLUF SHIELD. 


® Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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Why two incomes 
are better than one 


If you haven’t yet tasted the pleasure of 
a second income, there may be a happy 
experience in store for you. It’s an ex- 
perience that’s being shared by more 
and more people. 

The second income we have in mind is 


the sort that may roll merrily on for a | 


lifetime. 


It comes from dividends on common | 


stock. When you own stock, you are part- 
owner of a company. As an owner, you 
can share in any profits through divi- 
dends. And if the business grows, your 
investment can grow. 

You’ve heard, we hope, that when you 
buy stock it’s important to use your 


head. A company may not pay a divi- | 


dend, may not make a profit, may even 
go backwards in our competitive econ- 
omy. Stock prices go down as well as up. 
So when you invest, use only money left 


over after living expenses are paid and | 


emergencies provided for. Then get the 
facts—never depend on tips or rumors. 


Helpful information to start 
Our handy free booklet, “DIVIDENDS 


OVER THE YEARS,” is packed with useful | 
information about investing, including | 
the records of more than 300 stocks on | 


the New York Stock Exchange, that 
have paid dividends every year without 
exception from 25 to 109 years. It also 
describes the Monthly Investment Plan 
through which you can invest in the 
stock of some of America’s greatest 
companies for as little as $40 every 
three months up to $1000 a month. Two 
out of three shareowners have incomes 
under $7500 a year. Many are using 
this convenient Plan to invest regularly. 
If you haven’t yet had the pleasure of 
meeting a broker, remedy the matter 
right away. Drop in for a chat—making 
sure you choose a broker in a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 
You’ll get a cordial welcome there, and 
a lot of friendly help. Your broker will 
help you work out a sensible investment 
program, help you buy or sell. Perhaps 
he’ll think bonds may be better for you 
than stocks. Ask him. And be sure to 
ask him occasionally to review your 
holding with you. 

A free copy of “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 
YEARS” is waiting for you to claim it. 
If you agree that two incomes are better 
than one, whip out a pencil and send the 
coupon before you turn the page. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York | 


Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your Classified telephone directory. 

ieenin Gin Gann cies can anges Ghee cn ERED ID een om Gea EE _ 

Send for new free booklet. Mailto | 

your local Member Firm of the Stock | 

Exchange, or to the New York Stock | 

Exchange, Dept. A-38, P. O. Box 252, | 

New York 5, N. Y. | 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
THE YEARS—a basic guide for common 

stock investment.” 
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continued 


LABOR LAWS 


Conflicting rulings may cause labor 


trouble and increase building costs 


contractors cannot even obtain an 
administrative hearing and have no 
right to judicial review. 

The Davis-Bacon Act is not even 
as fair as the Walsh-Healey Act, 
under which government contractors 
were given the right to judicial re- 
view of the Department’s adminis- 
tration of the law. This was pro- 
vided in the Fulbright Amendment 
of 1950. 


Could you give some examples of 
questionable rulings? 


There are many. On misclassifica- 
tion of workers, for example, a la- 
borer handling lumber or pipe may 
later be determined to have done 
carpenter or plumber’s work and, 
therefore, is entitled to the higher 
wages paid for skilled craftsmen. 

Sometimes rates are set for an 
entire state based on wages paid in 
one city; sometimes they are set 
higher than those actually being 
paid. In one state, the Labor De- 
partment utilized rates set by the 
state’s commissioner of labor who 
also was head of the building trades 
union council. The rates were higher 
than those being paid and also high- 
er than the unions had agreed to in 
agreements with several contractor 
groups. 

They had no proper basis, and 
there was no justification for their 
adoption by the Department of La- 
bor for federal contracts. 

Wages on heavy construction 
work, such as highways, are usually 
lower than rates on building con- 
struction, and the difference is usu- 
ally recognized by contractors, un- 
ions and even government wage- 
setting agencies. 

But the cost of a government dam 
rose $1 million when the Depart- 
ment of Labor decided that the con- 
tractor had to pay building con- 
struction wage rates and pegged 
them to rates being paid in a dis- 
tant big city which were higher 
than those in the immediate com- 
munity. 

In another situation, a contractor 
building a dam also contracted to 
build the powerhouse. On the dam, 
he was paying the lower level of 
wage rates applicable to heavy con- 
struction. 

On the powerhouse, it was de- 
cided he had to pay the higher 
building construction rates, which 
were about 10 per cent higher, al- 


though the work actually wasn’t 
much different and the same type 
of labor was used. This ruling not 
only increased the cost of the pow- 
erhouse, it created a labor relations 
problem for the contractor who had 
to pay different rates for the same 
work at the same job site. 


Are there overtime problems? 


There are discrepancies in the 
laws. Walsh-Healey and Davis-Ba- 
con require overtime premium pay 
for work beyond eight hours in a 
day. Under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, overtime pay liability does 
not begin until the employe has 
worked 40 hours in a week. 


What should be done about the 
Davis-Bacon Act? 


Either abolish it or revise it so 
that it provides merely a minimum 
rate for common laborers. 

It is obvious that skilled crafts to- 
day need no minimum wage protec- 
tion. As a minimum reform, govern- 
ment contractors should have the 
same protection of hearings and 
judicial review under the Davis-Ba- 
con Act that they have under Walsh- 
Healey. 


What about the Walsh-Healey Act? 


Many industries feel it should 
either be repealed or the wage and 
maximum hour provisions should be 
rewritten to conform to the stand- 
ards which Congress has adopted 
with respect to minimum wages and 
maximum hours—that is, $1 an hour 
and 40 hours. 

Some industrialists feel that it is 
being used, not to enforce true mini- 
mum wage objectives, but simply 
to enable unions to impose wages 
upon even unionized employers that 
they have not succeeded in obtain- 
ing through collective bargaining. 

For example, in the electric lamp 
industry, which is heavily union- 
ized, the wage the Secretary of 
Labor set was higher than the wage 
existing in many of the companies 
which had collective bargaining con- 
tracts with the unions. One union 
has been attempting for many years 
to force multiple-plant companies 
to bargain with it on a nationwide 
minimum. The companies had not 
yielded to these demands, but the 
effect of the government determina- 
tions on their respective lamp divi- 
sions has enabled the union to short- 
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Sylvania Reflector Fluorescents 
are now available in a wide 
range of colors and sizes. 


Up to 60% more usable light...no increase 








in power costs with new Sylvania reflector fluorescents 





More tiGHt—aimed right where it does 
the most good. That's the built-in benefit 
of Sylvania’s new reflector fluorescent lamp 
—the lamp that’s stepping up lighting levels 
in commercial and industrial installations 
of all types. 


To conserve normally wasted light—and 
send it back in the right direction — 
Sylvania engineers built an efficient reflec- 
tor right into a fluorescent tube. Thus, 
Sylvania can now offer you the biggest 
lighting bargain available today. These new 
Sylvania lamps actually increase the relative 
brightness of directed light as much as 60% 
with no increase in wattage. 


Need far less maintenance 
Sylvania’s internal reflector reduces the 
light-stealing effect of dust and grime on 
top surfaces of lamps, It lets lamps main- 


tain high output from cleaning to cleaning. 
And—because they don’t depend on your 
ceiling as a reflecting surface—Sylvania 
internal-reflector fluorescents can help you 
stretch out painting schedules. 

Step up your present lighting 
Wherever your lighting plans call for fluo- 
rescent lamps in strip fixtures—or replace- 
ment of fluorescents in aging fixtures—add 
the ‘‘better than new” advantages of the 
new Sylvania line of internal-reflector fluo- 
rescent lamps—for more light where you 
need it—for reduced maintenance—for 
low-cost replacement. 


Sylvania internal-reflector fluorescents 
are now available in single-pin and bi-pin 
types from your supplier. For additional 
information, contact your Sylvania Sup- 
plier or write for free literature. 





where it does the most work 


Sylvania internal-reflector fluorescent lamps 
are now available as direct replacements in 
standard single-pin and bi-pin types. 





SyLVANIA ELectric Propucts INc. 
Dept. 8L-7803—Lighting Division 
60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Shell Tower Building, Montreal 


D° SYLVAN IA ..- fastest growing name in sight 


LIGHTING RADIO e 


ELECTRONICS ° 


TELEVISION ° 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
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A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 

The Oliver Corporation 

Conveyor Dept. M-63, York, Penna. 

Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Send me details about Models 536 and 538 Power 
Belt Conveyors which we can assemble ourselves. 


Name 
Cc 








Address. 
City State 











Write or send this coupon 
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LABOR LAWS continued 


Confusion is caused by differences 


in laws and their interpretations 


circuit collective bargaining in some 
degree. 
What is the minimum rate in the 
lamp industry? 
It is $1.26 an hour. 
Does that mean that everybody 
has to be paid at least that much? 
Even the floor sweeper has to be 


paid that if he has been employed 
for three months and works around 





A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION, Conveyor Dept. M-63, York, Pa. 


the machines. 

Unions are aware that companies 
with classification systems will have 
to raise wages for virtually the en- 
tire working force if they raise the 
lowest paid. Consequently, this be- 
comes a device for forcing wages up 
above even the high collectively bar- 
gained level. 


What would you do with the Walsh- 
Healey Act? 


The Walsh-Healey and Wage- 
Hour Acts should be unified so that 
the latter’s provisions on minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and child 
labor would also apply on govern- 
ment contracts. This would do away 
with what are really accidental and 
historic discrepancies between the 
two statutes. 


What is wrong with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act? 


The two major defects, I would 





The national $1 minimum 
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say, are these: During the Truman 
period, the Board construed ex- 
tremely narrowly the _ provisions 
which deal with secondary boycotts, 
recognition picketing, and jurisdic- 
tional strikes—three major evils 
Taft-Hartley intended to correct. 

On secondary boycotts, the Board, 
for example, held that, if a clause 
in the collective bargaining agree- 
ment excused the workers from han- 
dling or transporting goods which 
came from a company which the 
union listed as unfair, action by the 
unions to get those employes to re- 
fuse to handle such goods was not 
an unfair labor practice. Those con- 
tracts are called hot-cargo contracts. 

Fortunately, the Board has re- 
versed itself on these contracts, but 
the Courts of Appeal for the differ- 
ent circuits have disagreed as to 
whether the Board had the power to 
refuse to enforce them. That is now 
before the Supreme Court. 

The Board also. held for a long 
time that picketing by employes or 
unions which do not purport to rep- 
resent a majority of the workers was 
not an unfair labor practice. The 
Board has recently changed its 
mind on that, but again the new 
doctrine probably will have rather 
difficult sledding in the courts. 

With regard to jurisdictional dis- 
putes, the Board, by its own regula- 
tions, had emphatically weakened 


eke 





wage policy is meaningless for a 


construction contractor who undertakes a federal project. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Prevailing Wage law, the Department of 
Labor determines minimum wages which the contractor must pay. 
The minimums, which vary widely by community and occupation, 
are supposed to reflect prevailing wages. Some examples: 


City Job Minimum Rate 
Detroit Plasterer $3.58 
Cleveland Electrician 3.67 
New York Power equipment operator 4.50 
New York Laborer 3.25 
San Francisco Bricklayer 3.95 
Newark Painter 3.60 
Philadelphia Plumber 4.00 
Toledo Carpenter 3.62 
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3 threats to the life of any business 


Your best defense—a visit with your Hartford Group Agent 


Unexpected disaster can strike any business, large or small. 
Rock it back on its financial heels. Sometimes close it per- 
manently! 

Yet that need not happen. Not when professional help in 
providing protection is available through such a trained and 
experienced adviser as your local Hartford Group Agent. 
He is experienced in programming fire, automobile, marine, 
accident and casualty insurance .. . and fidelity and surety 
bonds. His counsel and assistance are yours for the asking. 
And remember, you get these three benefits when you’re insured 
through a Hartford Group Agent: 

1. Capable Insurance Counsel. Hartford Group Agents are 
trained, reliable insurance men. They are qualified to advise 
and serve you on all forms of insurance. 


2. Service That Meets Your Need. The Hartford serves you 
through 33,000 Agents . . . and more than 200 claim offices 


backed by a staff of 9,500 employees. Look to the Hartford 
for all your insurance for home...car... family... farm 
. . . business. 

3. Peace of Mind. The Hartford is a financially strong, soundly 
managed company with a 148-year record for prompt and 
fair payment of claims. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 

Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 














GET pee 
to your Suppliers 


One of our most important 
jobs is to know where in the 
Rock Island States it’s possi- 
ble for a manufacturer to be 
close to his suppliers . . . yes, 
and close to his markets or 
anything else essential to his 
well being. We've tabulated 
and recorded just such useful 
information so as to make it 
easily available. So, in looking 
for a new plant site, let your 
first step be to address... 


Industrial Department 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
La Salle Street Station 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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LABOR LAWS continued 


Legislation needed to cope 


monopoly power 


the effectiveness of this statute. The 
Board has declined to act on juris- 
dictional strikes in the construction 
industry until the matter is decided 
by a private board of arbitration 
created by the building trades un- 
ions and contractor groups. The 
Board will act then only if the los- 
ing union continues to defy an 
award by this private arbitration 
board. 

In industries with no private arbi- 
tration board, the Board has enter- 
tained these charges but it also 
engages in a preliminary proceeding 
in which the Board decides which 
union has the right to the work be- 
fore issuing a complaint and treat- 
ing the matter as an unfair labor 
practice. 

As a result, a jurisdictional dis- 
pute can lead to litigation which 
may go on for years. 


Do you feel that the Board inter- 
prets Taft-Hartley too loosely? 


Yes. Most of the fault lies with 
the Board appointed in the Truman 
Administration. The present Board 
has construed the Act more literally, 
although it has been cautious about 
departing in any substantial degree 
from past policies. 


Should this be corrected through 
legislation? 


It would certainly be desirable to 
strengthen the secondary boycott 
and jurisdictional strike sections by 
legislation. In fairness to the Board, 
I should say that some of the loop- 
holes which have been revealed in 
the secondary boycott section were 
not entirely due to Board decision. 

For example, unions can impose 
a secondary boycott upon an em- 
ployer who has been struck, not by 
going to the employes of customers 
or suppliers or transportation com- 
panies, but by going directly to the 
management of those companies and 
persuading them that if they want 
to remain on friendly terms with 
the union, they had better cease to 
deal with the struck employer. Leg- 
islation is certainly needed on that 
point. 


What about the problem of union 
monopoly? 


The most effective way to deal 
with monopoly would be to deal 
with the two methods by which un- 
ions have obtained monopolies— 


featherbedding 


with union 


tactics 


compulsory union membership and 
hot-cargo contracts. Compulsory 
unionism is inconsistent with the 
basic objective of the law, which is 
to prevent workers from discrimina- 
tion whether they engage in or ab- 
stain from union activities. 

I would favor a national right-to- 
work law. This could be achieved by 
knocking out the proviso to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits com- 
pulsory membership agreements un- 
less they are forbidden by the states. 

The monopoly by such unions as 
the Teamsters is largely brought 
about by hot-cargo contracts. If the 
court should sustain the current po- 
sition of the Board or if Congress 
should act to outlaw hot-cargo con- 
tracts, that would do a great deal to 
end the monopoly the Teamsters 
have imposed on the transportation 
industry. 

In the field of union restraint of 
trade it might be desirable to have 
legislation which forbids agreements 
with employers or groups of employ- 
ers which limit the output of partic- 
ular workers, excuse workers from 
using particular machines, or en- 
able them to get pay for unneces- 
sary work. 


How would you cope with that 
problem? 


I would make Section 2 of the 
Sherman Act, which applies to 
restraint of trade, applicable to 
featherbedding practices. 


Are the President’s proposals for 
amending Taft-Hartley adequate? 


The President has made some 
sound recommendations for improv- 
ing the secondary and recognition 
picketing provisions. But the mes- 
sage as a whole was disappointing. 
It merely scratched the surface of 
some of the major problems. It pro- 
vided no means for curbing com- 
pulsory unionism or union mo- 
nopoly. 

The President’s proposals also in- 
clude some provisions which seem 
to me to ignore the real point of 
revelations of the McClellan Com- 
mittee. The committee disclosures 
by and large were that union off- 
cials possess vast and irresponsible 
power over employes which un- 
scrupulous officials can abuse. 

Now, it is true that the President 
does recommend some control and 
disclosure over the use of union 
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Management mastery over the 
facts and figures essential to your 
business—sales, inventory, payroll, 
receivables—is a must. No busi- 
nessman can successfully do with- 
out this control. And that’s where 
the Burroughs Sensimatic account- 
ing machine comes in, with its: 


EXCLUSIVE SENSING PANEL. 
Doing 4 jobs in 1, it guides you 
through every accounting job, 
every operation automatically. 
“Thinks” them out for you in 
advance, ends time-wasting motions 
and decisions. 


Important, too, is the way this 
special panel adapts to changing 


accounting methods. You just 
switch panels—not the machine! 


FOR SPEED, VERSATILITY, 
EASE OF OPERATION this 
matchless accounting machine cer- 
tainly rates a tryout. Phone our 
nearby branch office for a free 
demonstration of the Burroughs 
Sensimatic. Or write to Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 






Burroughs 


BURROUGHS AND SENSIMATIC ARE TRADEMARKS, 


NIGHTMARE 


of facts and figures out of control... 
banished by BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC! 
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Put 
efficiency 
your 
fingertips 


MORRIS SAFE-T-SET 
Smoothest writing pen and 
ink set. Can’t leak or spill. 
Holds 2 full oz., easy to fill. 


at 












MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS 
memos neat and 





MORRIS TRAYS — 
LETTER & LEGAL 


Rear ys tong gives easy 
access. Stack to — 


Ask your stationer for these 
MODERN DESK TOP ACCESSORIES 





Dept. F, 8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Write today for the Bert. M. Morris Co. 1958 
catalog of modern desk top equipment. You will find it a big help in your 











office planning. 
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LABOR LAWS 


continued 


Some proposals 
would not help 
current abuses 


funds, but that is a minor part of the 
problem. 

One of the things that should be 
done is to encourage legislation 
which enables the worker to have 
more voice in who is going to repre- 
sent him. 

In an area where some of the 
worst abuses have been disclosed—I 
am referring to the building con- 
struction workers—the message 
would deprive the workers of virtu- 
ally all control by permitting unions 
to be certified by the Labor Board 
without an election. 

Similarly, in the building trades, 
the President’s message would per- 
mit secondary boycotts on a con- 
struction site by treating the sub- 
contractors as an agent of the 
principal contractor. This would 
mean that if some contractors are 
unionized, pickets could force un- 
ions upon nonunion contractors by 
pulling the unionized workers off 
the job and thereby compelling the 
general contractor to fire the non- 
union subcontractor. 

Another ill-advised proposal is 
that striking workers who have been 
replaced should still be given a right 
to vote in Labor Board elections. 

Strikes are frequently unpopular 
and some workers repudiate the un- 
ion by remaining at work. The em- 
ployer then hires other employes to 
replace the strikers. That is legiti- 
mate under the law now. Conse- 
quently, the strikers cease to be 
employes. Therefore, they have no 
interest in who is going to represent 
the employes in the new working 
force. 

The President, by permitting 
them to vote, would pave the way for 
situations in which nonemployes 
might cast decisive votes in an elec- 
tion and thus impose on the em- 
ployes a union which does not repre- 
sent the majority of those actually 
on the payroll. 


What has been the weakness with 
respect to welfare fund control? 


The chief weakness has occurred 
in the funds where the employer 
pays a certain amount each payroll 
date to the union and the fund is 
then supposed to be administered 

(continued on page 96) 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 





CHECKS CREDIT RATINGS FASTER 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 

The Credit Bureau of Hattiesburg gives the stores it serves 
faster service and cuts its own costs by photographing the 
customer ledger cards of key stores in a Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer. (6,000 cards recorded in less than 1 hour.) 

With these film records ready for checking in a Recordak 
Film Reader, ‘‘rush” inquiries can be answered while customers 
shop. Sales clerk calls her credit manager, who phones Bureau 
—nothing could be faster. Another advantage: credit managers 
are spared thousands of phone inquiries from Bureau. 


Ser 
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CURES BILLING HEADACHE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Getting bills out to more than 5,000 customers is only half 
the job it used to be for Toller Drug Company, operators of 
four Toller Rexall drugstores in this city. 

Sales checks are photographed in high-speed Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer and sent out to customer with bill, which 
lists only the sales check totals instead of describing each 
purchase. This cuts costs 50%, increases accuracy, lets Toller 
handle greatly expanded volume in half the time formerly 
spent. And customers find it much easier to recall charges with 
sales checks in hand. 

Prescriptions are also microfilmed to increase protection, 
save space, and speed reference. 





MAKES BORROWING EASIER 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Charging out more than 200,000 books per year is a relatively 
simple chore for the staff of Sacramento City Library’s two 
bookmobiles. A button on the Recordak Junior Microfilmer is 
pressed—and borrower is on his way. Library has picture of 
borrower’s card, book card and.a date due card. 


This does away with tedious record-keeping . . . ends line- 
ups... gets books back on shelves faster, too! Same system is 
used in Sacramento City Library’s 5 branches. Over-all savings 
in clerical work are estimated at 30%. 


See how companies like yours save 


Free booklet gives 
broader picture of uses 
in business and industry. 
Write for “Short Cuts 
that Save Millions,” or 
for more specific help 
have a Recordak Sys- 
tems Man call. No obli- 
gation whatsoever! 





‘*Recordak’”’ 


S=RECORDRK «028%: 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


oeeeeecececee ee MAIL COUPON TODAY. 




















* RECORDAK CORPORATION : 
* 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. : 
* © Send free copy of ‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.” : 
z O Have local Systems Man phone for appointment. D-3 . 
; Name. : Position : 
e Company ° 
* Type of business . 
© Street . 
: City State. . 
° . 
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These facts about 
our 18-24 year olds 


show business 


opportunities ahea 





New brides 

mean 

new homes 

’58 - 1.5 million per year 
’65 - 2.0 million per year 
°70 - 2.5 million per year 


EXPANDING 
MARKETS: 


the 
young adults 


AMERICANS AGED 18-24, their number now near the lowest point in a 
quarter century, will soon be our fastest growing age group. 

Numbering 15.5 million now, the 18-24 year olds will increase to 20 
million in 1965, 24.5 million in 1970, and 27.5 million in 1975. Consti- 
tuting nine per cent of total population now, they will make up 10 per 
cent in 1965, 11.5 per cent in 1970, more than 12 per cent in 1975. This 
age group will increase some 79 per cent by 1975, while total popula- 
tion grows only about 33 per cent. 

This is a transition group, with the 18 year olds chiefly single persons, 
supported by their parents, while the 24 year olds are largely heads or 
members of their own families, with their own income. The group is im- 
portant to manufacturing and trade firms, as they make up a large pro- 
portion of our newly formed households, and form buying habits, many 
of which persist for years. 

Younger persons have smaller earnings than older persons, but they 
save less, devoting a larger proportion of income to consumer expendi- 
tures. Younger families spend a larger share for rent, automobiles, and 
food eaten away from home; less for owned homes, household operation, 
and medical care. 

To look more closely at this 18-24 year old market, here are some 
detailed statistics on the group: 


Spending units 


The United States now has 50 million spending units, consisting of 
individuals or families who pool their money for purchases. Three and 
a quarter million of these spending units are either families headed by 
persons aged 18-24, or individuals aged 18-24 earning and spending their 
own money. Spending units headed by 18-24 year olds are expected to 
reach 4.2 million in 1965, and 5.8 million in 1975. 

Spending units headed by persons aged 18-24 will account for some 
$15 billion of this year’s $285 billion consumer expenditures. By 1965 
the 18-24 year old group should lay out about $25 billion of the $390 
billion consumers are expected to spend in that year. 

Most new spending units are made up of 18-24 year olds, as 61 per 
cent of the first marriage grooms, and 64 per cent of the first marriage 
brides are in this age group. 

The number of marriages is directly related to the number of persons 
aged 18-24, and with increasing numbers in this age group, the number 
of marriages, now 1.5 million per year, is expected to reach 2 million 
about 1965, and 2.5 million about 1970. 

New brides mean new homes, so the rising marriage rate should be 
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accompanied by increased home building activity. Renters make up 
about 65 per cent of the households headed by persons aged 18-24, so 
there should be increased demand for rental housing. However, as per- 
sons of this age group become a few years older, a large proportion will 
wish to buy homes, and there should then be increased demand in the 
home buying field. 


Employment 


Substantial numbers of the 18-24 year olds are at work. Among the 
males, 57 per cent are employed, 13 per cent in school, 20 per cent in 
the armed forces, and 10 per cent are unemployed, voluntarily idle, or 
unable to work. 

Among the females, 45 per cent are employed, 40 per cent keeping 
house, 10 per cent in school, and 5 per cent are unemployed, unable to 
work, or voluntarily idle. 

Employment status of 18-24 year old women depends largely upon 
marital status, as 65 per cent of the single women of these ages are at 
work, but only 30 per cent of the married women. 

Ten per cent of the employed males are in the 18-24 year age group, 
and 16 per cent of the employed females are in this age group. Reflecting 
their limited experience in the labor market, males of this age group, 
compared with male workers of all ages, hold a considerably smaller 
proportion of the professional, managerial and craftsmen positions. 
A larger proportion are employed in clerical work, and as factory op- 
eratives, truck drivers and laborers. Among the 18-24 year old females 
a smaller proportion is in managerial, service and factory operative 
positions. A considerably larger proportion is clerical employes. 


Income and assets 


Just beginning their working careers, most persons aged 18-24 have 
relatively low incomes. The 1955 median income, before taxes, of spend- 
ing units headed by persons aged 18-24 was about $2,800, compared 
with a median of $4,250 for spending units of all ages, according to data 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Some 55 per cent of these younger spend- 
ing units had incomes under $3,000, compared with only 33 per cent of 


Marriages —Yearly 


1940 '45 '*50 '60 '65 '79 '7TS 
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all spending units. Incomes of $7,500 and more were reported by only 
two per cent of the younger spending units, but by 17 per cent of all 
spending units. 

However, a larger proportion of the income of those in the younger 
group is used for consumer spending, as they save less, and also pay a 
smaller part of their earnings for income taxes. 

Assets of the younger spending units were relatively low, with 59 per 
cent reporting less than $200, and only one per cent having assets of 
$5,000 or more. 

For all spending units, 41 per cent reported assets under $200, and 
13 per cent reported assets of $5,000 and more. 

Younger persons also have less personal and mortgage debt, use in- 
stallment credit less often, and have fewer life insurance policies, stocks, 
savings bonds, and savings accounts. 

However, 63 per cent of these younger families have automobiles, in- 
cluding 2 per cent owning two or more cars. About 20 per cent of these 
cars were purchased new. 


Expenditures 


The allocation of expenditures by spending units headed by persons 
aged 18-24 differs considerably from that of other age groups, according 
to data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics—University of Pennsylvania 
study of consumer expenditures. 

Families headed by these younger persons spend a greater than aver- 
age proportion of total expenditures for food eaten away from home, 
and for tobacco; a smaller proportion for food prepared at home, and 
for alcoholic beverages. 

These younger families spend a larger proportion for rented dwellings, 
and for furniture and household equipment, but a smaller proportion 
for owned dwellings, and for fuel, electricity and household operation. 

They spend about the same proportion for clothing as spending units 
of other ages, but a considerably higher proportion for clothing for 
children under two years of age, reflecting the large number of small 
children in these families. 

Spending for toilet articles and preparations is greater than average, 
but barbershop, beauty parlor and other personal service, and medical 
care spending is less than average. 

Younger spending units devote a greater proportion for motion pic- 
tures, spectator sports, and other admission amusements, but a smaller 
proportion for newspapers, magazines, books, and for the purchase of 
radios and television sets. 

They spend a greater than average proportion for purchase of automo- 
biles, particularly used cars, and for automobile operation, and about 
the same proportion as the rest of the population for rail, air, bus and 
other purchased transportation. 


Mobility 


Each year substantial numbers of the 18-24 year olds enter or leave 
the armed services, begin, attend or finish college, marry, enter the labor 
market, or make the employment changes characterizing recent labor 
force entrants. It is not surprising that this group is the most mobile sec- 
tor of our population. Each year 40 per cent of the men and a slightly 
higher proportion of the women in this age group move to a different 
house. This is about twice the mobility rate for our population as a 
whole. 

One fourth of the men who move go to a different state, as do 
one fifth of the women who move. Substantial numbers of the movers go 
to large cities in industrial states, leaving rural areas and nonindus- 
trial states—FrREp D. LINDSEY 
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MORE FROM RESEARCH continued from page 35 


High motivation and changes in the 


setup produce improved scientific work 


freedom to follow through on his 
ideas. He must have equality of ex- 
pression. My men always argue for 
their views. Anyone here who con- 
tinually agrees with everything is 
eventually looked on with suspicion. 
Holding down contrary opinions is 
the most fatal thing you can do.” 

Not all scientists can be put in a 
mold, the Admiral adds. ‘“‘Some are 
motivated by money, some by pres- 
tige, some by being able to publish 
their papers, some by being able to 
see the effects of what they do.” 

Most personnel administrators in 
industry agree that where at all pos- 
sible, compensation, reward or incen- 
tive should be adapted to the indi- 
vidual. But, as one executive points 
out: “It’s difficult to say that a bench 
scientist has contributed more to the 
company in helping to improve a 
product than has the star salesman 
who has made a brilliant sale to a 
competitor’s customer.” Another 
personnel manager says: “Your en- 
gineers are only one leg of your oper- 
ation. You can’t afford to favor one 
leg over another. If you have some 
special treatment for the engineer, he 
will want to stay there and not move 
up the line.”’ 

Many companies, however, are 
looking into new ways to make sure 
their technical people are motivated 
and used to best advantage. 

There is particular emphasis in 
the nonfinancial means of stimulat- 
ing productivity. 

Some of the following ideas are 
being used. Research has suggested 
others as potentially useful: 


Longer hours for young scientists 


A number of studies have shown 
that scientists make some of their 
most notable achievements when in 
their 20’s or 30’s. As age increases 
beyond 35 or 40, the average output 
of great discoveries declines. 

Many a man in his 20’s and 30’s 
is willing to give more of this crea- 
tive time to his work especially if he 
can earn more at this time when 
costs of family additions, home buy- 
ing and insurance are high. 

However, as Donald Pelz, of the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center notes, if a high level of 
motivation can be maintained, it’s 
possible that research output can be 
sustained over a long period of the 
scientist’s life. 

Other researchers have suggested 
that after age 35 or 40, creative tal- 
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ents are replaced by talents required 
in judging and appraisals. 

“In our studies of professional sci- 
entists and scientific personnel, we 
are .. . convinced that motivation 
plays a key role,” Dr. Pelz says. 
“Research productivity cannot be 
enforced. Rather, it must come as 
a product of the enthusiasm which 
an individual feels toward his work.” 

His studies have shown that peo- 
ple who place high importance on 
the chance to contribute to basic sci- 
entific knowledge, the freedom to 
follow their own ideas and the oppor- 
tunity to use their ability perform 
“significantly better than people who 
are weak in this regard.” 
Regrouping research workers 


“A new grouping of individuals 
will almost by definition bring a new 
set of skills and approaches to bear 
on any problem” according to Dr. 
Pelz. “It may be that after a group 
works together closely for two or 
three years what they can gain from 
each other as unique individuals has 
been exploited. This suggests that a 
research organization should avoid 
crystallizing its structure. Under 
pressure to provide promotions, a 
laboratory may be tempted to create 
an elaborate structure with several 
layers, many small sections and 
many supervisory slots. This freezes 
the group structure. A man who has 
gained status by being put in charge 
of a group may resist the loss of face 
if the group is broken up and reas- 
sembled.” 

The director of one industrial 
laboratory in England makes a 
practice of reshuffling the lab from 
top to bottom every few years. 

Dr. Anne Roe of New York Uni- 
versity, an authority on creativity 
among scientists, suggests people of 
one discipline should be kept in 
touch with those in other fields. 

Related studies by the Survey Re- 
search Center also show that scien- 
tific performance is high when indi- 
vidual researchers enjoy daily con- 
tact with persons of different values 
and experiences. But it helps also to 
have contact with a colleague of like 
discipline who can understand and 
support new ideas. 

In one organization where the 
study was made, research commit- 
tees of four or five people with dis- 
tinct skills relevant to the problem 
at hand worked successfully togeth- 
er. Each scientist could gain from 
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Follow these 
Leaders”.. 








Explore the 
benefits of Aly 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


Discover how you can eliminate 
your space problems and save money, 
too, through the flexibility of 
Public Warehousing and its 
adaptability to your varied requirements. 


>K Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


are expanding their use of Public 
Warehouses because ‘‘The develop- 
ment of a high degree of specializa- 
tion in the distribution of foods, plus 
the expansion of our product line 
make it necessary for us to decentral- 
ize our distributing system. We have 
found Public Warehouses alert to 
these changes in the food industry. 
They have the know-how and facili- 
ties to serve us economically, and we 
are looking ahead to further expan- 
sion in this field.” 


>K Lever Brothers 


uses Public Warehousing and says, 
“Because of the fluctuating nature of 
our business, such transit operations 
can be more economically performed 
by Public Warehousemen, as we 
would find it necessary to maintain a 
much larger operating staff to meet 
our peak volume.” 
For the story of modern methods of 
distribution .. . or for an analysis 
of how Public Warehousing 
can help you .. . write 
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222 West Adams Street « Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Lifetime insurance 
against power outages 
for one “premium” payment 






Model 5CCK 
5,000 watts 


ONAN Emergency 
Electric Plants 


Protect you against losses and hardships. 
An Onan gasoline-engine-driven electric 
plant eles current for lights, furnace, 
water pump, stove, refrigerator, freezer, 
radio . . . all essential home uses. You hard- 
ly know power’s off. 500 to 75,000-watt 
models provide same insurance for farms, 
business, industry . . . or furnish electric 
power where it is not otherwise available. 


Portable, primary, standby models: 
Lightweignr, air-cooled gasoline-powered 
plants: 500 to 10,000 watts A.C. Water- 
cooled plants: 10,000 to 75,000 watts A.C. 
Air-cooled Diesel electric plants: 3,000 and 
5,000 watts A.C. Also D.C. and battery charg- 
ing plants. 

Onan also builds air-cooled engines, sep- 
arate generators, and engine-compressors for 
refrigeration and air-conditioning. 

Write for literature 
describing your need 


D.W. ONAN & SONS INC. 





3350A Univ. Ave.S.E.,Minneapolis 14,Minn. 








_— a sapdb bold ries! 
on any surface. 

Refills in black, red, blue, 
green, yellow, white. 

At variety and stationery 
stores everywhere. 274 


LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


PHOTOS 


ONE OR A 
MILLION 


Write or 
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AT ANY PRICE! 


FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE IN U.S. 


For ae Price List | 1 8x10 Glossies 7c ea. 
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5509 SUNSET BLVD. 
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MORE FROM RESEARCH continued 


Trained supervisors get better 
results from scientific personnel 


talking with the others, but each had 
a particular area of responsibility 
that was his alone. 


Titles for scientists 


It is generally agreed that intrin- 
sic motivation—that which is sup- 
plied by the work itself—is more ef- 
fective than rewards which come 
from the work, such as salary, higher 
position, publicity, appreciation by 
others. However, there is no question 
the various rewards have their val- 
ues, too. A number of companies 
have formally elevated technical 
people to higher places on position 
and salary scales though they were 
not doing administrative work. At 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, for example, the title ‘“Re- 
search Associate” is used. According 
to T. E. Weissinger, salary classifica- 
tion manager, “Some of our depart- 
ments have found it desirable to 
establish a series of professional po- 
sitions equivalent to supervisory po- 
sitions in research. Research Associ- 
ate, or similarly titled positions, are 
established in the same salary classes 
as the supervisory positions of the 
laboratory. This practice provides 
promotional opportunities for those 
not desiring supervisory work and 
possibly not suited for it.” 

Dr. Morris I. Stein of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, another author- 
ity on scientific creativity, reports 
that Ph.D. chemists in industrial 
laboratories he surveyed said that 
creativity could be stimulated most 
effectively by more money, more 
responsibility, larger research staffs 
and opportunity to attend scientific 
meetings, in just that order. 


Housewives as part-time workers 


As the recent government survey 
discovered, a high percentage of 
scientists in both industry and gov- 
ernment thought they were under- 
utilized and complained they spent 
a large part of their time on routine 
and nontechnical tasks. 

Any move that frees an engineer 
or scientist from routine and lets 
him do work for which he is best 
fitted is bound to increase techno- 
logical potential. Companies are 
turning to several sources for tech- 
nical and clerical assistance for 
their engineers and scientists. Some 
have hired engineering and science 
majors from nearby colleges as part- 
time workers. Others have upgraded 


shop employes by special courses or 
by paying for formal outside school- 
ing. Women computing machine op- 
erators have been substituted for 
engineers who were originally as- 
signed to this work. Sometimes job 
specifications call for engineers when 
lesser-educated employes could han- 
dle the work. 

The President’s Committee is en- 
couraging industry to help meet its 
current needs by reviewing its hiring 
and recruiting policies and job as- 
signments with a view to hiring 
women technicians, locating pro- 
motable personnel, providing on- 
the-job training. 

One half the total increase in the 
labor force in the next decade will 
be women. “Obviously, steps must 
be taken to break down employment 
barriers to women in science, engi- 
neering and the technical fields,” 
the Committee has said. 

K. L. Holderman, assistant dean 
of Pennsylvania State University’s 
College of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, says a large force of techni- 
cal support personnel for scientists 


Conferences on improv- 
ing utilization of scientists and 
engineers will he held through- 
out the country this spring. 
They will be sponsored by col- 
leges, businesses and _profes- 
sional groups under auspices of 
the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers. Here 
are confirmed places and dates: 


Knoxville, Tenn.; March 13-14 
Omaha, Neb.; March 14-15 
Lafayette, Ind.; March 25-26 
New Brunswick, N. J.; April 2-3 
Atlanta, Ga.; April 3-4 
Bozeman, Mont.; April 14-15 
Troy, N. Y.; April 21-22 
Minneapolis, Minn.; April 25-26 
East Lansing, Mich.; April 25-26 
Peoria, Ill.; May 6-7 
Philadelphia, Pa.; May 13 
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and engineers is a must. He urges 
that colleges grant associate degrees 
to students graduating from a two- 
year curriculum for training engi- 
neering technicians. 

He also suggests that qualified 
technicians be given affiliate mem- 
berships in professional or technical 
societies as a means of recognition. 

The President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers is promot- 
ing several projects to improve the 
curricula and status of technical 
schools and supply them with more 
and better teachers. 

Psychology for supervisors 

“The supervisor of technical per- 
sonnel,” says Dr. Pelz, ‘‘can play a 
significant part in encouraging high 
motivation and performance, partic- 
ularly in his younger personnel dur- 
ing their first few years of employ- 
ment. The best pattern, however, is 
a difficult one for any supervisor: 
He must steer between a policy of 
complete hands off and one of over- 
direction. He has to maintain close 
interest in the young man’s work, at 
the same time giving him a fairly 
free hand in reaching his own de- 
cisions.” 

Based on his study in 20 scien- 
tific laboratories, he reports that 
motivation and sense of progress 
toward scientific goals are stronger 
under laboratory chiefs who are 
highly competent themselves and 
who work with, rather than direct, 
their subordinates. 

Admiral Rickover says he uses a 
sort of mental direction to guide his 
men in their research. He employs 
indirect praise and cajoling to soften 
his own admittedly gruff, demand- 
ing personality. 

A study by Deutsch and Shea, 
Inc., technical manpower consult- 
ants, found that engineers work 
more comfortably with minimum 
supervision. The engineer’s mental 
makeup is likely to be directed to- 
ward a specialized area. Personality 
tests show he normally has concen- 
trated on his specialty at the ex- 
pense of his development as a social 
animal. Often he’s short on human 
relations know-how. 

Since most scientists and engi- 
neers place great importance on in- 
tangible aspects connected with their 
work, such as recognition and re- 
spect, the manager who understands 
human relations and psychology can 








“Our Armco Building provides 
the exact facilities we need- 


The above statement is from 
Carroll & Edwards Company. It 
sums up their reasons for select- 
ing an Armco Building for their 
new office and warehouse shop at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The precision-made parts of 
Armco Buildings are standard- 
But there standardization 
ends. Each building can be built 
around a business. This is because 
Armco Buildings are available in 
an almost unlimited combination 
of sizes, shapes and arrangements 
—from 28 to more than 100,000 
square feet with clear span widths 
up to 100 feet. 

Erection costs are low. Preci- 
sion-made parts are delivered to 
the site ready for rapid assembly. 
Interlocking roof and wall panels 
form a rigid, exceptionally 


ized. 















yet the cost was much 
less than so-called ‘cus- 
tom’ construction. We 
got good appearance 
—to invite business; a 
big shop area without 
center posts to obstruct 
work; big overhead 
doors to admit huge con- 
struction equipment.” 


weathertight structure—a_pre-en- 
gineered building proved by years 


of service under all conditions. 

Armco Buildings are steel 
throughout. There is nothing in 
them to rot, warp, crack or burn. 
Maintenance costs are practically 
eliminated. 

Interiors are easily insulated 
or completely finished with stand- 
ard materials. Exteriors are 
adaptable to any kind of individ- 
ual architectural treatment. The 
photographs show how attractive 
glass panels were used in the 
Carroll & Edwards building. 

If you are planning a new 
building, it will pay you to look 
into the advantages of Armco 
Buildings. It may save you a lot 
of time and Just mail 
the coupon below. 


money. 


_ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


poo ooo -------------------- 
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HOW MANY 
THINGS IT DOES!” 


dj 
AG 


“Now you see why | insisted on 
an ACOUSTONE* ceiling!” 


A ceiling’s structure should be 
strong and adaptable enough for 
ducts, outlets, piping and wiring of 
the vital room services. You're sure 
of this kind of construction with a 
ceiling system of ACOUSTONE, the 
original fissured mineral acoustical 
tile. But adaptability to structural 
requirements is just one of seven 
important performance factors of a 
really modern ceiling. For the right 
ceiling construction for every job— 
ask for a soundly built ceiling by 
United States Gypsum. 


THE CEILING—VITAL ELEMENT IN ANY ROOM— 
RATES THE ATTENTION OF TOP MANAGEMENT 


When you remodel or build, be sure the 
ceiling—most important surface in the 
room—is capable of top performance. 
Contact your ACOUSTONE Tile Contractor: 
or write Dept. NB-81, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Mineral Acoustical Tile. 


UNITED 
STATES 
GYPSUM 


Pioneering in ideas for industry 
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A stimulant to 


bers of an organization have to learn 
what management policy is, but 
they don’t accept it without ques- 
tion. They want to know the reason- 
ing behind clerical, accounting and 
reporting procedures and the stand- 
ards used to pick or turn down pro- 
grams or projects. 

Prof. John Riegel, director of the 
Bureau, suggests that management 
consider these steps in trying to 
foster top performance by scientists 
and engineers: 

Better break-in of new employes 
in technical fields. Adjusting to com- 
pany routine is difficult for new men. 
So information on company organi- 
zation, personnel practices and 
other matters can be fed to them a 
little at a time over several months. 

Improved appraisal of individual 
performance and salary. Nonsuper- 
visory scientists and engineers are 
quite aware of what’s paid in other 
fields and would like to know how 
they stand with their company and 
just how the company arrives at the 
figures. 

Recognition of individual accom- 
plishment. Many nonsupervisory 
personnel don’t know what manage- 
ment thinks of their work. Here are 
some typical responses surveyors 
got: “The original ideas of research 
people are not recognized.” ‘Our 
immediate supervisors do not report 








our good work to the higher ups.” 
“Recognition would assure me of 
my value to the company.” 

Not only praise, but criticism, 
too, is needed. Note the remark of 
an oil company researcher. “They 
(management) are so considerate 
and so polite to us that they never 
tell us when we are doing wrong.” 

A few companies have adopted 
newsletters pointed strictly to the 
professional employes which tell ex- 
actly what company plans affect 
their jobs. The newsletters tell about 
the budget for research for the quar- 
ter, how the business is doing, where 
the emphasis will be, what the goals 
are and who will carry them out. 


Further education 


L. A. Bain, superintendent of en- 
gineering training for Western Elec- 
tric Company, maintains that a 
company’s training program can 
provide “substantial impetus” to its 
engineers. In 1958, 2,000 engineers, 
about one third of the company’s 
total engineering force, will take 
part in educational courses to help 


MORE FROM RESEARCH continued 


scientists is provided 


by an opportunity for further education 


increase the productivity of new en- 

gineers and enlarge the knowledge 

of experienced men. 

Western Electric is not alone. 
Most companies today have pro- 
grams for industrial training to ori- 
ent the engineers and scientists to 
specific technology of the industry 
and to keep them up with latest de- 
velopments or programs for further 
graduate education at regular edu- 
cational institutions. The trend is 
toward more of both. 

AC Spark Plug is one of several 
companies that teach employes cre- 
ativity. The AC program has four 
parts. Employes’ creative talents 
are tested. Courses are given in the 
creative approach. Employes are as- 
signed where their creative abilities 
can best be used. Communications 
channels are opened to provide clear 
paths for ideas to reach manage- 
ment. 

According to the federal survey 
of attitudes of scientists and engi- 
neers in government and private in- 
dustry, 85 to 90 per cent of those 
who had training through their or- 
ganizations said they believed it 
helped them do a better job. Three 
out of four industrial respondents 
and three out of five government 
people said they thought further 
management training would help 
them improve in their jobs. Half 
the industrial and two thirds of the 
government respondents thought 
further technical training would be 
beneficial. Almost all of those sur- 
veyed thought their organizations 
should grant leaves to take graduate 
work if it would make them more 
valuable to the organization. 

As one engineer commented, “The 
company that doesn’t provide edu- 
cation opportunities is on the way 
out.” 


Papers, bonuses and equipment 


Only about two thirds of the in- 
dustrial engineers and scientists sur- 
veyed by Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
felt they have satisfactory oppor- 
tunity for self-development by pub- 
lishing papers. This is one important 
means by which professional people 
can gain recognition and prestige 
among their associates in addition 
to contributing to the store of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

As one personnel executive ex- 
plains it: “Many companies now 
are afraid their secrets will get away 
from them, so they restrict their 
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people from presenting papers. But | 


these people want to get out with 
their colleagues at scientific meet- | DO TOP-GRADE WORK 


ings and give papers. They want to WITH UNSKILLED LABOR 


be recognized, not as a fixed over- | ee 
head charge or a research drudge, | 
ae APPLIED COLD 


but as a part of the team.” a 
In the government survey of atti- . NO FIRE HAZARDS! 


tudes, 81 per cent of the industry ae. ee 

sample agreed that professional rec- ; ~ 

ognition was important. And the is 

Pooz, Allen & Hamilton survey dis- 

covered that nearly half of those 
answering felt they get no profes- 
sional recognition or only marginal 
recognition. However, in scientific 
circles the term professional recog- 
nition has acquired an external 
frame of reference for recognizing 
excellence, such as awards from pro- 
fessional societies. 

At any rate, management can give 
scientists and engineers recognition 
in a number of ways: allowing them 
to publish papers, granting awards 
for outstanding work and printing 
their names in the company news- 
paper. 

Recognition in financial form is | 
usually welcome, too. The govern- 
ment survey of attitudes found that 
69 per cent of federal and 71 per 
cent of industry scientists and engi- 


Saecsess| NEW METHOD CUTS 
to receive an award for superior | 


performance, they would prefer cash 


to an honorary award. | R F Al é 
One of the country’s largest em- @ 


ployers of scientific personnel has 
a little-known special bonus system 
under which outstanding contribu- 





You'll cut roof repair costs in HALF when you use the Tropical 


tors are rewarded with a generous Roof Maintenance System, as thousands of other industrial and 
sum — from other forms of com- commercial buildings do! See how your own unskilled labor 
pensation. . ° . . 
a i a a oe follows simple step-by-step directions and does a first-class job of 
bonus one year and nothing the roof reconditioning! This is repair time—check your roof now! 
next, one personnel man points out, 
if the scientist is at work on experi- Tropical Cold-Process Method gives you a better roof at big 
ments that may take years to com- : seeps. ge : . 
sts, Cadais dad te tance savings. This “‘live”’, flexible roofing expands and contracts with 
over a few years to avoid discour- | temperature changes, without powdering, cracking, blister- 
agement and a bigger tax bite. ing or drying-out. Roofs get added years of 


Though freedom is_ frequently 
stressed as essential for productiv- 
ity, it is only when freedom and fa- 
cilities are mixed that productivity 
excels, research has found. 

As one electrical engineer ob- 
served, “You can’t get by today 
with Tom Edison’s work shop.” Tre- 
mendous expenditures for all sorts 
of scientific equipment, and instru- 


ments from electronic computers to | TROPICAL PAINT COMPANY, 1134-1286 W. 70th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


weather-tight life the Tropical way! 


FREE?! you own or manage an industrial or 
commercial building, see how you get a better roof 
job and save money! Send for your free copy of 
"Saving Old Roofs” today! 





. | 
cyclotrons will be necessary to keep | 


scientists and engineers supplied 
with modern tools of their trade. 
Productivity in almost any science 
now can be boosted with the latest 
facilities. And as one personnel man 
remarked: “I know of scientists in 
one modern industrial lab you 
couldn’t hire away from that equip- 
ment for any amount of money.” END 
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TURN-TOWLS 


serve 2,000 employees for 
only $2,056.00 per year! 


A St. Louis, Mo., firm 
reports these figures based 
on last year’s use of 
Mosinee Turn-Towls. 


Check your own cost of 
towel service — and see 
how the efficiency of this 
top quality towel and 
cabinet combination can 
pay off for you. 


BAY WEST 
PAPER COMPANY 


1102 W. Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of M Paper Mills Co. 
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WALL SPACE? 


Shaw-Barton Business 
Office Calendars get it 
for you. They put your 
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Had Ay before selected buyers 
Re ae -and build preference 
for you. 
With Shaw-Barton Cal- 
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2HUKKE endar and Specialty Ad- 
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: every day where buying 
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representative 
or write us. 
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TOMORROW’S SALES 


continued from page 39 


A company should take these steps to 
prepare its sales people adequately 


and to some extent on until rather 
recent years, the back-slapping, 
story-telling, congenial, friendly 
man or woman with a good person- 
ality seemed to get along pretty 
well in selling. We have moved out 
of that kind of selling. 

People with whom we deal today 
at the retail, consumer or what-have- 
you level are much broader in their 
thinking, their understanding, their 
experience and in their knowledge. 
They respond now to an intelligent 
analysis, to a proper approach to 
human behavior. The person doing 
the selling must swap benefits rather 
than take all and give nothing. 

Therefore we now need a profes- 
sional type of salesman; a man who 
is analytical, who is devoted, who 
is conscious of his calling, who has 
a knowledge of business economics 
and psychology and the needs and 
wants of people and how to motivate 
them and activate them and so on. 


What are the weapons of this new, 
scientific sales appeal? 


I think I’d spell them out this 
way: a knowledge of business and 
its varied problems; a good under- 
standing of human behavior, as a 
result of proper training rather than 
because of trial and error discov- 
eries; and an intelligent understand- 
ing of and use of the things that 
move people or motivate people. 


Will these elements be needed in 
the future too? 


Relatively we are in the early 
stages of the great need for these 
things. I believe our need for them 
will increase rather rapidly over the 
next 25 years. 


Is business generally doing the 
proper job of equipping sales and 
marketing people with these new 
skills? 


We're still not doing as satis- 
factory and adequate a job as we 
need to do, but we have made tre- 
mendous strides recently. During 
the past three years, the so-called 
“marketing concept” has sprung up 
in business. It is the result of a con- 
sciousness on the part of business 
generally of a need to approach all 
phases of selling on a different basis 
than has been done before. The rec- 
ognition of that need and the doing 
of something about it is improving 
our marketing management in Amer- 


ican business a great deal, but we 
have a long way to go. 


What are the main steps a busi- 
ness should take to make sure that 
the preparation of its sales people 
is adequate? 


An individual company should 
make sure first of all that its market- 
ing management personnel is con- 
scious of current and future needs in 
training, understands the modern 
concept of marketing, and then that 
the marketing management group 
devises and conducts a training pro- 
gram among the company’s sales 
people which is tailor-made for that 
organization. 

I don’t want to discount the 
value of professional and consulting 
men in sales training. They do a 
great deal of fine work. But today 
any organization needs to have its 
own tailor-made program of personal 
development among its sales people. 


Can you describe your company’s 
program briefly? 


Our program for personal develop- 
ment of sales and marketing people 
is built around a continuous process 
of our own prepared weekly letter 
and bulletin material, a series of re- 
gional and district meetings devoted 
to personal development for sales 
people exclusively. Once a year we 
hold a general conference in which 
all sales people participate. This 
again is designed and conducted en- 
tirely for personal development. 

I stress the point that it is de- 
signed and conducted expressly for 
personal development to illustrate 
that it is important to take out of 
the usual routine and rubber-stamp 
format of a sales meeting all of those 
things which can be taken care of 
elsewhere. The old pep rally type of 
meeting where products and _ pro- 
grams and promotions are presented 
with great color and a ruffle of drums 
may, in some form or another, have 
to find its place in the program for 
the introduction of a product or pro- 
gram. But time must be set aside for 
quietly dealing with questions of hu- 
man behavior, motivation, business 
economics and personal develop- 
ment and improvement. We have 
learned a couple of important facets 
of this: 

One is that invariably, if the pro- 
gram can be obtained and then tai- 
lored and disseminated through our 
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own organization, it is more effec- 
tive. It seems to be more real and 
more personal to the salesman. 

The other is that men learn best 
from each other, particularly men 
who are properly directed and 
steered and programed. They have 
confidence in each other; they look 
upon each other as equals; as other 
individuals who have gone through 
the same experiences and faced the 
same problems, and have undoubt- 
edly found some ways of solving 
problems that they themselves have 
encountered but not yet solved. I 
am not referring to product presen- 
tation, you understand. 

If, therefore, under the proper di- 

rection, discussions and exchanges 
of experience can be brought into 
this personal development workshop, 
the effect is much greater than if fine, 
intellectual presentations are made 
by outsiders. 
Do these workshops involve people 
of the same job level or do men of 
varying levels of sales manage- 
ment sit down together? 


It is a combination of both. In a 
personal development workshop, we 
generally discard rank and levels of 
authority and responsibility. It is 
amazing how men accept that, after 
they have attended a personal devel- 
opment workshop and have discov- 
ered that everyone in it is sincere. 

In this sort of training it is ex- 
tremely valuable to get as much iso- 
lation as possible. One year we went 
out in the mountains west of Denver, 
back off the road a couple of miles. 
Men lived and worked together in 
this personal development approach 
like one big family. 

Men from different offices, differ- 
ent regions? 


Men from throughout the United 
States, field men, office men, all 
kinds of men in marketing work. Be- 
cause of the isolation we were able to 
conduct a lot of the work out in the 
open in small groups. There were no 
smoke-filled rooms, no long, tiring 
sessions, no haranguing, no brow 
beating. 
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est price of any pickup! 


Low Maintenance — proven 
engine; rugged design; easily 
accessible for minimum labor 
in servicing! 

Low Gas Consumption— gear 
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cubic inch engine for maximum 
performance and minimum fuel 
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A POSTMAN'S 
REMARK ADDED 
$2,000 TO MY 
INCOME 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I was chatting with the postman who de- 
livers my mail. He remarked that two 
families on his route who get The Wall 
Street Journal had recently moved into 
bigger houses. 

This started me thinking. I had heard 
that The Wall Street Journal helps people 
get ahead. “Is it really true?” I asked 
myself. “Can a newspaper help a man 
earn more money ?” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and IT DID. Within a year I 
added $2,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. It is valuable to the 
owner of a small business. It can be of 
priceless benefit to young men. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-3 




















TRUCKGTER® 
ingtead of a Truck! 


G4n2%~780 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR ECONOMY 


Thousands of industrial, commercial, 
and governmental users are slashing 
substantial amounts off their light haul- 
ing costs. 

Powerful Cushman Husky 4-cycle en- 
gine delivers matchless performance and | 
economy, and boosts rated capacity to | 
an 800 pound payload. 

Fiber glass ak for weather protection 
available along with wide variety of 
body styles to fit your particular job. 
Electric starter also available as optional 
equipment. 

SOLD AND SERVICED NATIONALLY 
Replacement parts immediately available 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

Ask your dealer for a 
FREE demonstration or write 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
924 NO. 21st, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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TOMORROW’S SALES 


continued 


gram strictly for sales people at 
Ray-O-Vac? 

That’s right. It’s a marketing op- 
eration. Other departments have 
their own training programs. 


Do you work on an incident basis 
where you take a specific problem 
and go at it from different angles? 

Under proper direction and guid- 
ance, we discuss the proper ap- 
proaches to various kinds of people. 
We reduce psychology to the work- 
ing man’s level and street language, 
and teach men how to recognize 
types of people, and how to deal 
with the individual types. Having 
taught them those things in presen- 
tation we get them into the discus- 
sion and then the experiences and in- 
cidents come into play. 


These are men who are dealing 
with business customers? 


In our case the salesmen are deal- 
ing with wholesalers, but what I am 
saying applies to sales people who 
deal with wholesalers, retailers and 
certainly the consumer. 


What responsibility does the sales 
executive have in all of this? 


Today’s sales executive is being 
called a marketing executive more 
and more. We have shifted into a 
marketing management type of sales 
direction which calls for a market- 
ing manager who participates in the 
over-all management of the business 
and who directs the organization’s 
marketing on what I sometimes call 
a “conception to consumption”’ basis. 


What does this mean? 


The marketing manager needs 
either to direct or have an influential 
part in the conception of the prod- 
uct: the planning in advance for the 
product, the development, the basic 
engineering first of all, then the de- 
velopment, then the designing, then 
the packaging. 

Then the marketing manager must 
devote a great deal of study of what 
the market needs and what the mar- 
ket can take, which then gets into 
inventory control. Until recently it 
was rare for inventory control to be 
a part of the marketing program. To- 
day it isan extremely important part, 
and the reason is this: Until recently 
a fine product, properly engineered 
and produced under excellent qual- 
ity control, which met a basic need 
among consumers, was pretty salable. 
The business could depend on that 
product continuing for a long time. 
Today we have shifted into a rapidly 
changing market. We have shifted 
from the individual attention we 


used to get at the retail level to the 
mass marketing concept of self-sery- 
ice. As a result, the marketing man- 
ager must be deeply concerned with 
realistic estimates and forecasts of 
what can be done. He must be sure 
that there is the right kind of inven- 
tory control which will result in his 
having the product in the market 
place at the time that it can be sold 
and not after. 

We used to be able to build an in- 
ventory and then go out and sell it. 
Today’s market profile calls for us to 
make what we sell. If we’re going to 
do that, the people who sell it had 
better have control or a heavy influ- 
ence over inventory or distribution 
of inventory. 

So the marketing manager today 
gets into service, warehousing, dis- 
tribution in all of its forms, the ship- 
ping of the goods, and the satisfying 
of the customers’ wants and desires 
from the standpoint of service. In the 
final analysis it is likely to be serv- 
ice which ties you to your customer, 
so the marketing manager must give 
increasing attention to service. Then 
he must be concerned or have great 
influence in market studies, market 
analysis, the development of new 
market approaches, so that we don’t 
overlook new ways to get product 
and service to the market. He must 





Mr. Mcllinay 


then study ways of stimulating con- 
sumption of the product or the serv- 
ice so that it makes room for more. 
In one sense marketing is a process 
for creating dissatisfaction with 
products and services in order to put 
the user back into the market again. 

The marketing manager must also 
become a real student of people be- 
cause he is more in the people busi- 
ness than he has ever been. He must 
first do intensive study in the areas 
of human behavior, motivation and 
business economics. He must have a 
clear understanding of business eco- 
nomics, of burden absorption, of fac- 
tory overheads, of break-even points, 
and the elements which go to make 
profits at certain levels. 


Should the marketing executive be 
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more profit conscious than in the 
past? 

That’s right. When I mentioned 
‘burden absorption” I was thinking 
of the need for the marketing man 
today to have a full understanding 
of the economics of the business, the 
volume of business necessary to ab- 
sorb fixed overhead in the factory. 
He must also understand the effect 
of certain volumes of business on 
both fixed and variable overhead. 

The old sales manager devoted 
himself to pepping up men and get- 
ting dollars’ worth of business. His 
attitude was “Let somebody else in 
finance or production or engineering 
worry about whether we make any 
profit on it, I’ll get the business.” 

Today it is the marketing man’s 
job to make sure the marketing pro- 
gram is directed toward making a 
profit. 


In the integrated marketing con- 
cept would the marketing execu- 
tive have some influence or control 
of advertising and sales promo- 
tion? 


Definitely. In today’s marketing 
program, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and merchandising in all of its 
phases should under no circum- 
stances be separated from the selling 
activity. When I say marketing man- 
agement, I include product plan- 
ning, personal selling, advertising, 
direct mail selling, market analysis, 
performance measurement, studies 
of stimulation of consumption of 
product and service; in fact, every- 
thing and anything that has any 
thing to do with the product or serv- 
ice from the time it leaves the pro- 
duction line until it is consumed. 

Another important responsibility 
which is increasing greatly is the 
need for the sales executive to be- 
come better trained and prepared 
for his responsibilities through the 
training and development he himself 
can get out of organizations such 
as National Sales Executives, the 
American Marketing Association, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers’ marketing committee, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
local chambers of commerce and lo- 
cal sales executives’ clubs. 

I put so much emphasis on associ- 
ations and organizations now be- 
cause methods and techniques and 
market approaches are changing rap- 
idly and marketing management 
needs to be abreast of those changes. 
Otherwise you risk losing your place 
in the market quicker than is imagi- 
nable. 

There is one more responsibility 
of today’s marketing man which 
needs some emphasis. For self-pres- 
ervation we need to—and by “we,” 
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Dodge Reports mean new construction business 





TO THE MAN 


WHO IS 
PROUD OF HIS 
SALES FORCE 2222222" 


they help him to spend 
more of his time calling on people who are ready and going to buy. 


Dodge Reports is the kind of selling aid your men deserve. The kind of 
help good salesmen in the field of new construction appreciate. 


Why? Because the better the salesman the more he values his time. 


Perhaps this is why the roster of Dodge Reports users reads like a “Who’s 
Who” of the construction industry — the Blue Chips, as well as the back- 
bone of our economy, the thousands of smaller firms who sell what is 
used to build with or build what is built. 


For all these firms and salesmen (now more than 48,000 of them) 
Dodge Reports point out the Jive business opportunities daily among 
their prospects and customers. Dodge Reports tell them what is going 
to be built, who is designing and going to build it, when and where. 


Let us show you how other successful sales managers have kept good 
men productively employed on live sales opportunities through the use 
of Dodge Reports. Send today for the book “Dodge Reports — How to 
Use Them Effectively.” Dodge Reports are available for any local area 
or the entire 37 Eastern States. 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
Dept. X-2, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N. Y. 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports—How to Use 
Them Effectively" and let me see some typical 
Dodge reports for my area. | am interested in the 
markets checked below. 

[-] House Construction () General Building 
C) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
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Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 





Look for 
Reznor under 
“Heaters-Unit" in 
the Yellow Pages 
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are youa 


housekeeper? 


or perhaps 
we should say 
“file-keeper”’... 
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For good business housekeeping is largely | 


a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers—the only system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding—the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 


A Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 
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TOMORROW’S SALES continued 


We need more salesmen. Their training 


should start in high school and college 


I mean we who are in marketing 
management—devote more time and 
attention to youth, and find ways of 
acquainting young people with the 
opportunities of a career in selling 
or in some phase of marketing. 

We need to encourage educators 
to provide the channels for training 
and developing youth so they can 
take advantage of a career in selling. 

There are exceptions, of course, 
but by and large our educators are 
not yet fully aware of the changes 
that have taken place in selling, and 
the opportunities that exist. They 
are not providing ways for young 
men and young women to select 
marketing as a career. 

About the best method for a young 
man or young woman to train for a 
career in marketing is to get all of 
the business administration and mar- 
keting courses possible in a com- 
merce school, and then, if possible, 
to get in some psychology and follow 
the things which will give them prep- 
aration and training in the people 
business, but there ought to be spe- 
cific courses for selling and for mar- 
keting. 

At what level? 


At all levels. It ought to begin to 
be emphasized in the high schools 
and very much so in the colleges 
and universities. 


Have vocational advisers tended 
to think of selling as kind of a last- 
resort occupation? 

That’s exactly the case, and it is 
our own fault. We allowed vocation- 
al advisers and counselors to create 
the impression among youth that 
you ought to select one of the older, 
recognized professions, or a trade, or 
become a craftsman. “If you fail in 
that,” they say, “you can always get 
a job with somebody as a salesman.” 

While I must confess that to a 
degree that may have been true 
some time in the past, most certainly 
it is not true today. 


Is the emphasis that we are putting 
now on engineers and scientists 
going to tend to introduce another 
competitive factor? 


It would seem so on the surface, 
but I wonder if we aren’t reaching 
the point of a diminishing emphasis 
on production training and engi- 
neering. The furor around Sputnik 
has re-emphasized the need for tech- 
nical training and engineers, but a 


tremendous crop of young people is 
coming along. The next few years 
will see unbelievable bulges in num- 
bers of students in schools and col- 
leges. That means that the supply 
is going to be adequate for engineers 
and for properly trained sales peo- 
ple. The important thing is to get 
the right training programs in force 
and get the young people conscious 
of the value of a career in marketing. 
We estimate that something like 4 
million people are selling today. In 
the next five to 10 years the pres- 
sure of pent-up productive capacity 
and expanded engineering and de- 
velopment of products and services 
will call for another 500,000 to 1 
million sales people. 


These are new salesmen? 


Over what we have now, else this 
new economy will slow down and get 
into a dangerous strait. We must get 
these people through the channels 
of education. We have always gone 
out in recruitment, or shall I say 
detection, recruitment and selection 
processes, and taken anyone with 
a fine personality who might be 
trained in product knowledge and 
decided we might make a salesman 
out of him. From now on many of 
these salesmen have to come out of 
the channels of education. 


Is it likely that industry and busi- 
ness could find some of these 
sales-talented people in other de- 
partments? 


I am sure that a good many indi- 
viduals in production and in tech- 
nical fields and also in financial work 
are capable of becoming fine sales- 
men, and I believe that we ought to 
carry on a more specific program for 
finding them. But my own experi- 
ence leads me to believe that most of 
them are where they are because 
they chose to be there; that in spite 
of aptitudes for selling, unless they 
are tremendously encouraged, they 
really don’t want to get into selling. 
They prefer production and techni- 
cal fields and it is pretty hard to get 
them out, although I will never give 
up hoping we can find good material 
in that manner. END 


REPRINTS of “How to Make To- 
morrow’s Sales” may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $10.15 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 
1615 H St.N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 
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OUTLOOK 


continued from page 33 


Good management 
of debt helps the 
general economy 


acceleration is required. We believe, 
also, that in view of the fact that we 
are managing a debt of $275 billion 
we ought to have some flexibility 
in handling our debt management 
problems. 

For example, when we go to the 
market, as we have recently done, 
with a large offering involving both 
intermediate and long-term bonds, 
we believe that there should be a 
reasonable period during which the 
market is allowed to absorb and to 
distribute by secondary operations 
this kind of a debt offer. If, after 
making such an offer, we should have 
a large attrition—that is, people who 
have held earlier securities, and who 
for business reasons would want to 
be paid—then we may find it neces- 
sary to go back to the market in a 
short time to ask for cash. So that 
in effect we are competing with the 
offering that we have just put out 
on a longer term basis. 

Therefore, in making our calcula- 
tions under a tight debt ceiling we 
have to make an offering that mini- 
mizes attrition or we have to take 
into consideration the fact that if 
the market should better itself, be- 
tween the time that we make the 
offering and the time that the secu- 
rities are actuaily marketed, so that 
the attrition is less than we expect, 
then by accident we may have some 
of the debt overlapping, and we 
would be beyond the debt ceiling. 
Do you anticipate returning to the 
present debt limit if a temporary 
increase is granted? 

We have asked that the $5 billion 
increase be granted through fiscal 
1959. At that time we would have to 
take a look at our fiscal position and 
at our debt management problems. I 
believe that it is in the best interest 
of the country for the Congress from 
time to time to examine the way in 
which we are handling our opera- 
tions in the Treasury in the man- 
agement of the debt. This is the sort 
of examination that will occur when 
we review our debt limit problems. 
What are your plans for lengthen- 
ing the maturity of the debt? 

I would not want to be too detailed 
with reference to debt management 
plans, because during this year we 
ire going to have to refinance about 
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Beautiful Marlite walls 


wash easy as windows 


Beauty without costly maintenance —Here’s an easy way to take the hard 
work and high cost out of wall maintenance. Install beautiful Marlite 
paneling and watch maintenance costs come down! Marlite’s soilproof 
melamine plastic finish cleans with a damp cloth. Fingerprints, smudges, 
and stains wipe off slick as a whistle. 


Fast, economical installation— What's more, economical Marlite goes up 
fast over old or new surfaces . . . ends cracked, dingy walls once and for 
all. And it’s so easy to install, you can enjoy a new interior in a matter of 
hours, without interruption of normal business activities. 


Wide range of sizes, colors, patterns—Plan on Marlite . . . in Planks, 
Blocks, large Panels, or hollow-core Korelock . . . in beautiful Loewy 
“Companion Colors,” distinctive wood and marble patterns. Before you 
build or remodel—business or home interiors—see your architect, con- 
tractor, or building materials 
dealer, or write Marlite Division 
of Masonite Corporation, Dept. 
370, Dover, Ohio. 
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Prestige Durchwse 
AT LOWEST COST 


Your finest and best investment is in the 
executive appearance of all of your firm’s 
correspondence. Your letters, typed with 
Old Town NYLON+AF Ribbons are 
impressively individual in sharpness and 
beauty. Your prestige cost per-letter is 
infinitesimal. 

NYLON + AF combines the strength-sheer- 
ness and super wear of Nylon with the con- 
trolled re-inking properties of special AF 


fibres. You will admire, your secretary will | 


love, its definitely different prestige writing. 
NYLON - AF is an original achievement of 


Old Town, manufacturer and pioneer in qual- 


ity ribbons, carbons, duplicators and dupli- 


cator supplies. Make Old Town your buy- 
word for the best! TRY NYLON -+- AF, at 
no charge. Write us for it on your letterhead. 


GD 


750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


OLD TOWN 
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yr Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

yy Facts at a glance — Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yr Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

yy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Ett. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 

Over 250,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 
FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. T-10 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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OUTLOOK FOR RECOVERY continued 


hy | 
VW here poss 


om | 
should be 


$50 billion of debt. This includes the 
amount that we recently went to 
the market for—$16.8 billion. In 
addition we will have to refinance 
about $22 billion in short term bills 
and arrange for redemption of about 
$3 billion in tax anticipation bills. 

I believe, however, that it ought 
to be, and it is our objective to get 
the best balance that we can in the 
debt under conditions as they exist 
and to minimize the number of times 
that we have to go into the market 
either for cash or for refinancing. We 
realize that when we do go into the 
market, we may create problems for 
people who are financing private 
businesses, either corporate or indi- 
vidual; we may create problems for 
states, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions and other institutions 
that are going to the same market 
for their financing. So the extent to 
which we can improve the balance 
in our debt structure and minimize 
our trips to the market, I think, will 
serve the best interest of the public. 





Is there any realistic basis at this 
time for businessmen to anticipate 
substantial tax cuts soon? 

Fiscal policy, I believe, should al- 
ways be judged in the context of the 
impact which it has on the total 
economy at any given period. One 
should not try to make dogmatic 
judgments on hypothetical situa- 
tions. It seems to me that in periods 
of relatively high levels of produc- 
tion we should make every effort pos- 
sible to pay our current expenditures 
with current revenues and not to add 
to an already burdensome debt. 

On the other hand, I have ex- 
pressed to the Congress the feeling 
that I can conceive of situations 
where the downward movements in 
an economy might be sufficiently 
deep and sufficiently protracted that 
some tax reduction should be con- 
sidered in order to revitalize the 
economy. I do not believe that we 
are now at that point. I have confi- 
dence that the economy will reassert 
itself without that kind of action. 


Are you satisfied with the effect of 
the actions that have been taken 
to stimulate the economy? 


If one examines the adjustment 
that has occurred in interest rates 
and in the yields between stocks and 
bonds since Nov. 14, which was the 
date of the first reduction of the re- 
discount rate, I think he will find 


that it has been about as sharp a drop 
in interest rates as has occurred in re- 
cent times. This, I think, is indica- 
tive of a very rapid market adjust- 
ment to conditions. 

There will always be some varia- 
tion of opinions as to the kinds of 
things and the timing of things that 
ought to be done in an economic cli- 
mate such as ours. There are even 
differences which exist in various 
geographical parts of our country, 
but by and large the most important 
things, it seems to me, are the basic 
confidence of our people and the 
demonstration of a willingness on 
the part of the agencies of the gov- 
ernment to take whatever actions 
they in their best judgment believe 
are needed to help maintain an 
economy expanding and growing at 
a sustainable rate. 

I am sure that this government 
would never sit idly by and watch 
either inflation or deflation run a 
ruinous course. 


How do you feel about the practice 
of government lending money at a 
lower interest rate than government 
must pay to borrow? 


As a general proposition it seems 
to me that the rate at which the gov- 
ernment lends money ought to be 
at about what it costs the govern- 
ment, because government costs are 
borne by all of the taxpayers. I think, 
however, that one has to take into 
consideration whether there are 
other values that arise from the 
money which the government spends 
or provides, which outweigh the dis- 
advantage of providing money at 
lower than the normal cost. 


Can you tell us the present status 
of the activities of the Joint Fed- 
eral-State Committee? 


The Committee is still function- 
ing. Before any program really be- 
comes final, both the Congress and 
various state legislatures will have 
to take action with reference to those 
functions which will be assumed by 
the states. This will take some time 
because all of the legislatures do not 
meet each year, and each of the vari- 
ous governors will make his own de- 
cision about the program and the 
manner in which he wishes to present 
his program to his own legislature. 


Is the Administration’s interest in 
the objective of that committee still 
as strong as it was? 
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Yes, it continues strong because 
we believe in a vigorous federal- 
state system. We have a high regard 
for the duality between the states 
and the federal government. 


What is the biggest obstacle to the 
achievement of the objective of the 
Committee? 

Perhaps the most difficult problem 
grows from the fact that certain of 
the federal-state functions have 
grown up piecemeal over a long time. 
To take a specific example, the states 
are exceedingly interested in sharing 
to a more substantial degree in in- 
heritance taxes. They feel that this 
is important not only from the stand- 
point of the revenues involved, but 
also because of the differences in 
laws relating to inheritance and 
property ownership between the var- 
ious states. Yet the fact that we have 
had a system of federal estate taxa- 
tion for a long period of time makes 
it exceedingly difficult now so to re- 
adjust the federal system that the 
combined federal and state taxes 
will be fair and not too complicated. 


Do you feel there is an overdepend- 
ence by states and communities 
upon federal money? 

It seems to me that in years past 
there has been a readiness on the 
part of states to be dependent more 
and more upon the federal govern- 
ment. It seems to me that one of the 
important functions of the present 
Federal-State Action Committee is 
not only to take a look at what has 
been done, with the idea of restoring 
some functions to the states where 
they could be more economically and 
better administered by local author- 
ities, but also to consider new pro- 
grams in which there is involved a 
new federal-state relationship so as 
to avoid overdependence or overcon- 
centration in the federal government. 


Do you feel that the communities 
and the states could undertake 
much of the work that has been 
done by the federal government? 

I think that the states and local 
communities have the capability and 
the potentiality. It is a question of 
ability to realign the responsibilities 
of the federal and the state govern- 
ments. There is also the question of 
the redistribution of sources of rev- 
enue so as to enable the states to re- 
sume functions heretofore performed 
by the federal government. Most im- 
portantly, there must be willingness 
and a desire on the part of the people 
of the state and local governments 
to have the responsibility for these 
programs under a conviction that 
they would be better and perhaps 
more economically administered at 
local levels, rather than at the levels 
of the federal government. END 
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Wonderful work-saver 
for any office! 


Work-saver, yes, and money-saver, too. For, it 
not only does away with the monotonous chore of 
hand-folding which nobody likes, butitalso greatly 
reduces the cost, which you will certainly like! 


What has to be folded? Form letters, state- 
ments, bulletins, advertising material? A little 
Model FH will do them all fast, accurately and 
cheaply. 

It costs less than a typewriter. It is small, simple 
to operate, anyone can easily use it. To set it for 
any job, just move two knobs—and start folding! 

Electrically driven, with semi-automatic feed, 
it can make two folds at once...can double fold 
84 by 11 sheets up to 80 per minute. It is even 
faster with automatic feed (optional at small 
extra cost). 

The FH can make eight different folds, and 
handle papers of most all weights and finishes, 
and in sizes as small as 3 by 3 inches and as large 
as 8Y4 by 14 inches. It even folds sheets stapled 
together. 















For a demonstration, call or write your nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or, send coupon for a free 
illustrated booklet. . 






The larger Model FM, fully 
automatic, folds up to 
19,000 sheets an hour. 





Costs 
less than 
a typewriter! 





PitNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1316 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Folding Machines 
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Offices in 107 cities. 
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HOW TO LET GO 





Be sure of two things before 


undertaking decentralization 


LEARNING HOW TO LET Go of authority is one of 
a manager’s trickiest tasks. 

That is the conclusion of management researchers 
and business leaders who have been taking a new 
look at the practical problems you encounter when 
you try to disperse decision-making powers widely 
and deeply through your company. 

Their findings uphold previous beliefs about the 
importance of creating the proper climate for de- 
centralization at every level of the organization—and 
suggest new ways in which this can be done. 

But they also point to other steps that must be 
taken, before and after an actual transfer of authority, 
to insure smooth-working relationships. They em- 
phasize that without proper preparation and follow- 
up, you may get, not delegation, but a haphazard 
abdication of executive responsibility. 

Managers who have achieved successful delegation 
agree that there are two essential requirements—a 
philosophy and a plan. 

The philosophy is willing acceptance of a calculated 
risk. If you cannot bear the thought that somebody 
may goof, you will never be able to give more than 
lip service to delegation. 

H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president of U. S. Rubber 
and a leading exponent of decentralization, readily 
admits that an inexperienced subordinate who is “cut 
loose from close supervision” may “get his fingers 
burned.” 

“So, perhaps, will the company,” says Humphreys. 
“But that is the risk we must take if we want com- 
bat-experienced executives.” 

General Electric’s Ralph Cordiner believes that 
mistakes at lower echelons are a reasonable price to 
pay for the agility which an organization acquires 
when effective power is dispersed widely and deeply 
as it is in his company. 

“The decision to place responsibility and authority 
closer to the scene of the problem,” says Mr. Cordiner, 
“provides the organization with an ability to turn ona 
dime not possible with earlier centralized arrange- 
ments.” 

You may find these arguments only half-convincing. 
Many managers secretly entertain grave reservations 
about the wisdom of delegation, even though they 
publicly profess that it is a good idea. Before you go 
any further, sit down and think the whole issue 
through for yourself, not as an abstract question of 
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OF AUTHORITY 


management methodology, but in specific reference to 
your own company. 

What is it costing you—in time, money and effi- 
ciency—to force all important decisions upward 
through your organization? Is this cost greater or less 
than the cost of the mistakes that would inevitably 
result from unshackling subordinate managers? 

Are you developing responsible leadership at every 
level of operation under your present setup? Or are 
you running a bureaucracy in which the only smart 
thing to do is pass the buck up? 

Careful consideration of these questions may bring 


aa 


Better be autocratic than. . . 


you to wholehearted acceptance of the calculated risk 
of delegation. If it doesn’t, don’t try to kid yourself. 

Effective decentralization exists only where top 
management is honestly convinced of its value. It 
grows out of attitudes, not organizational charts. 
Until you are sold on the philosophy, don’t meddle 
with the techniques. It is much better to run a frank- 
ly autocratic organization than to confuse everyone 
with empty gestures of delegation. 

Sincere belief in the principle, though indispen- 
sable, is not by itself a guarantee that decentralization 
will work in your organization. 

Like everything else in business, delegation calls for 
intelligent planning. 

“The biggest booby trap you can fall into,” says 
Nat Stewart, principal lecturer in organization at the 
American Management Association’s Academy, “is to 
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begin passing out authority before goals are clear. 
This leads to chaos—not effective management.” 

A good first step is to centralize all decision-making 
power in one man—on paper. Pretend that your 
company or unit has only one manager. List every- 
thing he would have to do, all of the various types of 
decisions he would have to make—in financing, pur- 
chasing, production scheduling, sales, public relations 
and so on. 

Rate these functions in terms of their relative im- 
portance to the total enterprise. Make a rough cal- 
culation of how much time is spent on each. 

This procedure not only yields an inventory of the 
tasks which must be allocated; it serves as an excel- 
lent guide to the type of responsibilities which should 
be delegated. 

Many executives who make this kind of analysis 
are shocked to find that they have been spending 
about 90 per cent of their time on functions which 
they rate as least important, and only 10 per cent 
on the truly vital decisions which are the proper 
province of top management. 

Obviously the executive chores which are least im- 
portant and most time-consuming should be handed 
down the ladder. But other factors should be taken 
into account in marking off areas of responsibility for 
delegation. 

Problems that would otherwise rate high in im- 
portance may be turned over to a lower echelon when 
there are clearly established precedent solutions for 
them. Twenty years ago, the presidents of many big 
firms found it necessary to deal personally with the 
negotiation of labor-management contracts. The prob- 
lems of collective bargaining were new and baffling. 
Today it takes an exceptional issue to justify raising 
this particular responsibility above the level of the 
vice president for industrial relations. 

Another yardstick which several companies have 
used is the span of future time affected by a de- 
cision. To oversimplify the formula for purposes of 
illustration, you might say that top management deals 
with things that will matter 10 years from now; mid- 
dle management worries about the coming year; and 
lower management wrestles with today’s production, 
tomorrow’s purchases, and next month’s sales. 

The boldest approach, advocated by William B. 
Given, board chairman of American Brake Shoe, is 
called “bottom-up management.” All authority which 
is not expressly reserved to top management is con- 
sidered to be delegated to lower management. Each 
individual is encouraged to reach out for as much 
authority as his capacity will permit him to exercise. 

“There should be no organization chart, no care- 
fully drawn lines of authority,” says Mr. Given. 
“Drawing lines, itemizing duties, at once puts up 
possible barriers to initiative, limits the use of imagi- 
nation or, even worse perhaps, suggests that security 
for the individual may lie in following a routine.” 

Few authorities would quarrel with Mr. Given’s 
main thesis that delegation should always be in terms 
of broad responsibilities, rather than specific duties. 
But most executives probably will find that an organi- 
zation chart is useful in avoiding two serious mistakes 
in delegation. 

One is duplication of authority. A man who is 
nervous about delegation may be tempted to assign 
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the same responsibility to two or three subordinates 
in an effort to make sure it gets done. This is an ex- 
cellent way to make sure it does not get done. 

At the other extreme is the danger of creating an 
organizational no-man’s land in which important 
responsibilities are left floating around, unassigned, 
unclaimed and unperformed. The sum of the dele- 
gated parts must always add up to the total mission 
of the company or unit. 

So far you have been thinking solely in terms of 
the powers that top management chooses to delegate. 
But in a practical business situation, there is usually 
a gulf between what you’d like to do, and what you 
can do. 

The actual amount of decentralization that takes 
place in your organization ultimately will depend on 
the readiness of lower echelons to accept heavier re- 
sponsibilities. Much has been written in recent years 
about the role that delegation plays in a good execu- 
tive development program. Here is the other side of 
the coin. An organization must have budding man- 
agement talent all along the line if it is to decentralize 
efficiently. 

If you’ve neglected this problem in the past, you 
may have to do some recruiting and basic training 
before you can push your staff off the dock into the 
deep water of managerial responsibility. 

Even if you have a large reservoir of potential man- 
agers, a good deal of discussion and psychological 
preparation is necessary to put a decentralization plan 
into effect. Top management should listen as well as 
talk during this process. A Pennsylvania manufactur- 
ing firm which had proudly announced a new delega- 
tion plan was surprised to learn, through an attitude 
survey, that its middle and lower managers were 
suspicious and hostile toward the whole idea. Ex- 
tensive staff discussions at all levels were necessary 
to clear up the misunderstandings. 

This experience is not uncommon. Any organiza- 
tion which has long been run from the top can expect 
to find a lot of passivity among its employes, even 
those who are nominally managers. They will be in- 
clined to think of responsibility as “something I can 
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Learn to let go 


be blamed for” rather than an opportunity to grow. 
You can often overcome this attitude by having a 
man to man talk with each subordinate to whom you 
propose to delegate some of your authority. Ascertain 
whether the job you have mentally assigned to John 
Smith is one that John would like to do. Help him 
to see the opportunities it offers for growth and ad- 
vancement. 

Tell him that you expect him to make some mis- 
takes, and that you prefer that he make them, and 
learn from them, rather than come running to you 
with every problem. Let him know that, while he can be 
forgiven for any number of different mistakes, you will 
not look kindly upon his making the same mistake 
twice. 

When you have reached a good understanding with 
John, the authority which you have delegated to him 
should be widely advertised throughout the organiza- 
tion. “It is important not only that the individual 
know what he is supposed to do,” says Prof. Harold 
Guetzkow of Northwestern University, “but also that 
everyone else know.” 

A capable man may shrink from exercising a newly 
conferred authority lest his colleagues tab him as an 
eager beaver. 

Help him settle comfortably into the seat of power 
by calling the staff’s attention, at every opportunity, 
to the responsibility which you have vested in him. 
Give him the status symbols which are necessary to 
enhance his prestige. 

While all of these steps are necessary, they are only 
the beginning of the task of delegating responsibility 
to John Smith. 

The really important questions about his relation- 
ship with you cannot be settled in a conversation or 
at a company ceremony, but only as a result of actual 
experience. 

You can be sure, for example, that he will soon test 
the sincerity of your delegation by coming to you for 
advice. If the problem he brings you is clearly within 
the range of his delegated authority, make him de- 
cide it for himself. 

If he does need your help, insist that he propose a 
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solution, or alternative solutions. Use the situation as 
an opportunity for coaching, but let him see that you 
are depending on him to keep you out of trouble, 
rather than vice versa. 

You’ve been told many times that you must not 
look over John’s shoulder while he works out his 
problems. But neither can you afford to ignore him 
altogether. One extreme is as bad as the other. 

Remember that your own superiors—or your di- 
rectors and stockholders, if you are the chief execu- 
tive—still hold you accountable for everything that 
is done in your company or unit. An executive can 
(indeed must) delegate authority, but he can never 
delegate his own responsibility. You can’t pass the 
buck downwards. 

It follows that you have not only the right but the 
duty to police the performance of your subordinate 
managers. 

You can do this, without being unduly meddlesome, 
by applying the production man’s concept of quality 
control through random sampling. Every now and 
then, check John Smith out on his handling of a 
problem. Did he show boldness and imagination in 
dealing with it? Did he examine all the angles or 
shoot from the hip? 

If he approaches all or most of his problems in this 
fashion, is he likely to have a high batting average of 
right answers? 

In this way you gain an insight into the man and 
his methods, which is a far more effective form of 
supervision than trying to post-audit every important 
decision that a subordinate makes. 

The final stage of delegation arrives when you and 
Smith have worked together long enough to evolve— 
explicitly or by tacit understanding—three clear cate- 
gories of decisions. 

One is the type of decision on which you want to 
be consulted before any final action is taken. Ideally, 
there should be few of these. Some will involve mat- 
ters of transcendent importance to the company’s 
future. Others may involve relatively trivial problems 
which are touchy because they affect your relation- 
ships with the chairman of the board, or with a big 
customer. 

At the next level are the decisions which John 
Smith makes himself, but which he is expected to 
report to you. 

Finally, there is the broad area in which he operates 
entirely on his own, reporting results rather than de- 
cisions and actions. 

The goal of delegation is to get all of your sub- 
ordinates so well trained that about 90 per cent of 
their problems will fall into category three, nine per 
cent into category two, and only one per cent will 
come bouncing up to you for decision. 

Then you will have time to put your feet on the 
desk, look out the window, and brood about 1968— 
which is your true executive function. 

—Louis CASSELS & RAYMOND L. RANDALL 





REPRINTS of “How to Let Go of Authority” may be 
obtained for 10 cents a copy or $6.75 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Please enclose remittance with order. 
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time; (3) End primary and com- 
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in data recopying. 
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ice throughout U.S. and the world. 
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the National Chamber’s th 
Annual Meeting in Washington, April 27-30. This will be a big 
and important event. The theme will be: 

“Developing Our Capabilities, Determination and Strength.” 
You will find this meeting interesting, stimulating, informative. 
It is the only meeting of its kind. It is the only meeting of the year 
that represents all business—and that takes a broad, over-all look 
at economic and political forces affecting all business. 

Qut of the National Chamber’s Annual Meeting, you will get a 
better understanding of the crucial, space-age problems the coun- 
try is facing. You will hear the big issues of the day discussed pro 
and con by top leaders in business and government. 

You will get the dependable forecasts on what’s ahead. 

You will have opportunity, not only to listen but also to partici- 
pate—to take part in the discussions of the various workshop 
sessions. You will go back home with a lift—with a new perspec- 


tive—with ideas you can use. You will be better equipped to 


exercise leadership in your community and on the national scene. 


For further information, see your local or state chamber of com- 


merce, or write us. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES * WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Each year in the spring, business leaders and organization executives from all parts of 


the country come to Washington for the Annual Meeting of the National Chamber. 
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EVERYONE IN GOVERNMENT, whether in the execu- 
tive or legislative branch, whether Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, has his own idea on how big the U. S. budget 
should be. Last year most members of Congress were 
convinced it should be smaller than the $71.8 billion 
President Eisenhower asked for fiscal 1958. This year 
many legislators believe Sputnik may necessitate a 
still heftier budget than the $73.9 billion President 
Eisenhower is asking for fiscal 1959. 

Actually, neither the Administration which draws 
up spending plans nor Congress which appropriates 
the money knows how much is needed because the fed- 
eral budget system is out of control and won’t regain 
its effectiveness unless it is overhauled. 

It boils down to this: The federal budget system, 
despite all good intentions of the able people trying 
to run it, has not produced the desired results. 

A look at how the budget is prepared will show why. 

There are really two steps involved in today’s budget 
making. 

First is what should be called the planning budget. 
This is prepared by the departments and agencies 
under the guidance of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
President presents it to Congress each January. 

Second is the operating budget. The departments 
and agencies prepare this after Congress has ap- 
propriated funds to carry out the various programs. 
Actually Congress authorizes the departments and 
agencies to write checks on the Treasury rather than 
appropriates money, but to the taxpayer the results 
are the same. 

To have some uniformity in preparing the planning 
budget, the Bureau of the Budget, after consultation 
with the President, sends the department and agency 
heads the call for estimates. 

This includes statements about the Administration’s 
policy, the need for economy, use of manpower, level 
of expenditures and so forth. The department heads 
make these statements more specific. In the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for example, the Secretary and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would supplement this with more 
detailed guidance as to size and composition of the 
various military forces before sending it on to the 
secretaries of the three military establishments. 

The three services spell out in even more detail the 
estimates for manpower, facilities and services and 
pass the call for estimates on to various subordinate 
commands and echelons scattered throughout the 
world. Usually each echelon adds more specific in- 
structions to guide the preparation of its portion of 
the estimates. 

Once the final guidance has been spread, every 
operating head and every staff officer tries to find the 
narrow path between what he would like to do and 
what he feels he can get. He has his guidance, his 
ambitions and his conscience to help him. He also 
has his expenditure records. These show what was 
spent rather than what should have been spent. He 
must have a sense of timing as to how his ambitions 
fit into the local and national situation. He knows 
that it is usually far easier not to spend all he gets 
than to get more than he requested. 

This means that he must make allowance for as 
many variables as possible. He must allow for the 
peak loads and the unexpected. If he doesn’t, it may 
cost him his job. After he has allowed for all his 
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mistakes, all of fate’s mistakes and 
all of his superior’s whims (he makes 
no mistakes) he must then allow for 
the cuts higher authority will make 
when it reviews his estimate. 

Allowing for a five per cent cut at 
each echelon is a modest figure. The 
man five echelons down would, there- 
fore, add 25 per cent. 

This then is the budget estimate. 
It reflects the normal, healthy ambi- 
tions of a live, red-blooded, empire 
building American who is doing 
what he does for the good of the 
people, and can thus disclaim any 
ulterior motives when he asks for 
more money. Furthermore, he is 
under the protection of civil service 
and is not directly accountable to 
the taxpayer. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has said, in effect: If a 
man doesn’t believe in and want to 
expand his program he shouldn’t be 
charged with carrying it out. 

This natural tendency to expand 
is not peculiar to the top level. It 
extends down to the lowest level 
where the budget estimates originate. 
Such estimates, made at the lowest 
level, providing for every mistake 
made in the past and every ambi- 
tion of a maker who has nothing to 
fear from the citizens, then start 
back up the agency’s official ladder. 
At each level of authority they are 
subject to revision and cutting. 

At each level, too, they accumu- 
late additional data supporting its 
figures. Much of these data is mean- 
ingless because, in the main, the 
present system of accounting for ex- 
penditures does not provide the kind 
of figures that can readily be used 
in preparing a budget. 

All of this accumulation finally 
reaches the head of the agency. 

The sum total of requests inevit- 
ably exceeds the available money. 
In addition, much of the data is out 
of date and many of the conditions 
on which the original guidance was 
based have changed because all the 
paper shuffling has required months. 

Faced with these impossibly large 
requests based on out-dated assump- 
tions, the agency head’s solution is 
frequently to throw out the old and 
start all over again. The only trouble 
is that he doesn’t have the right kind 
of basic data to do the job properly 
so he makes his own allowances for 
mistakes and reductions and hopes 
everyone can live with the results. 
Usually they can, but time and 
money have been wasted that could 
have been spent profitably on a 
sound management system geared 
to meet the needs of today. 

Starting all over again is not easy 
when the normal sharp pencil or 
trimming a bit here and there is not 
enough. It may involve a new set of 
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How Gold Bond Ceilings reduce 


noise, make offices look better 


Case histories of Gold Bond 
Sound Conditioning at work 


Rey oe a 






In a Florida savings institution — the Citizens Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Hialeah — Gold Bond Travacoustic ceilings soak up disturb- 
ing sounds, make everything pleasantly quieter. Travacoustic’s rich, good- 
looking texture adds just the right decorative touch, too. Rowell-Van Atta 
Acoustics, Inc., Miami Beach Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor, did the job. 





_<e “ 4 
The Buffalo Insurance Company in Buffalo, New York, solved its noise 
problems with a Gold Bond Acoustifibre ceiling. Tiles were installed right 
over old ceilings... made the office a quieter, pleasanter place to work. 
Acoustifibre is easily cleaned with a damp cloth, can be repainted without 
affecting its sound-absorbing qualities. The job was handled by Buffalo 
Acoustical Corp., Gold Bond® Acoustical Contractor in Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 


* * * 


Wouldn’t you like a quieter, 
better-looking office? 


The Gold Bond Acoustical Contractor in your 
city is the man to see. He’s a noise- reduc- 
tion expert — a professional who can help 
you have a quieter, better-looking office. 
Write us for his name, or look in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Acoustical Contractors.” 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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U. S. BUDGET continued 





The budget is now socomplicated that 


those who work on it become victims 
of the sheer size of the compilation 


assumptions as to what will be ac- 
complished. This could require pres- 
idential approval, particularly if na- 
tional security were affected. 

Decisions such as how many peo- 
ple will be needed, how much new 
equipment is to be bought, what new 
offices will be opened or old ones 
closed and the amount of travel that 
will be allowed are often difficult 
because one usually affects another. 
This is particularly true in the larger 
departments. 

Theoretically, the entire staff 
should participate when this hap- 
pens. The operating officials should 
develop a new set of objectives, the 
staff offices responsible for supply, 
procurement, warehousing, equip- 
ment maintenance, building opera- 
tion, personnel and so on should 
help develop what will be needed 
to support the new program and it 
should then be costed and put into 
proper form for presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Too often time does not permit 
such a systematic approach. So the 
department budget people have no 
choice but to take over. They meet 
with the Bureau of the Budget and 
develop a new set of estimates. 
Figures as to the number of persons, 
the salary levels, the amount of 
money for travel, purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment and all the 
other details are quickly pulled to- 
gether. This goes into the budget 
that the President sends up to the 
Congress each January. It represents 
a tremendous amount of effort but at 
best, and with rare exceptions, it is a 
compilation of informed opinion. 

Once the budget information 
reaches the Bureau of the Budget, 
even in an acceptable, trimmed 
down form, a tremendous amount 
of work must be done. Budget ex- 
aminers must condense masses of 
information into one volume, ‘““The 
Budget.” The data must be pre- 
sented by department and by func- 
tion. It is also added together by 
programs because many programs 
are carried out by several depart- 
ments. Many departments are en- 
gaged in some form of defense ac- 
tivities and international affairs, to 
cite two instances. Figures must be 
totaled, cross added and verified. 

At this stage major changes are 
almost impossible. The process is 
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so involved, complicated and _ la- 
borious that time will not permit 
much unraveling and _ reworking. 
In other words, the President must 
present and defend what has been 
developed even though at times he 
may appear to want to do otherwise. 
In one sense, he is the victim of the 
complex budget system that exists 
today. 

The President presents the final 
figures, together with his Budget 
Message, to the Congress. These 
represent what the executive branch 
thinks should be done during the 
next fiscal year. 

The President's Budget goes to 
the appropriations committees. 
There it is parceled out to various 
subcommittees that handle the re- 
quests of one or more departments 
and agencies. These subcommittees 
have a small group of professional 
staff members to review the request 
and organize the hearings where the 
department and agencies defend (in 
government a budget is defended, 
not explained or presented) their 
requests. In addition, representa- 
tives from the public or private in- 
dustry may be heard. 

After the hearings each subcom- 
mittee decides if the request of the 
agency is reasonable and what 
changes should be made. A report 
is prepared that sets forth any 
changes, with reasons therefor. Then 
an appropriation bill is prepared 
and reported out to the House. 

Once it has passed the House it 
goes to the Senate where the process 
is repeated. 

If the House appropriates one 
sum and then the Senate revises the 
figure the bill goes to conference. 
A special committee, with repre- 
sentatives from the House and Sen- 
ate, meets to arrive at a compromise 
figure. They are limited to the max- 
imum and minimum figures of the 
two bills as passed by the House 
and Senate. The conferees can take 
either figure or any point in be- 
tween. Once they have agreed, the 
bills are reported out and usually 
are quickly passed and sent to the 
President. When he signs them they 
become law and represent the au- 
thority to spend money. 

Before money can be appropri- 
ated there must be legislative au- 
thority for the program. This is 








where the Legislative Committees 
come into the picture. If, for ex- 
ample, the Civil Service System 
is to be broadened in coverage the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service would review and report on 
the proposed legislation. This would 
have to become law before money 
could be appropriated to administer 
the expanded program. This is a 
sort of double check system that 
was developed in Congress. 

Recent legislation requires cost 
figures to be presented to the legis- 
lative committees. The purpose was 
to try to avoid having authorizing 
legislation passed with little or no 
knowledge of the cost involved. This 
would require the legislative com- 
mittees to share, with the appropri- 
ations committees, some of the re- 
sponsibility for imposing any new 
financial burden on the taxpayer. 
The law has_not been in effect long 
enough to judge whether or not it 
will accomplish its purpose. After 
Congress appropriates the money 
and the President signs the bill it 
becomes law. 

Next the operating budget comes 
into being by a process that reverses 
the pattern used to build up the 
original estimates. 

In preparing the operating budg- 
et, the departmental officer works 
with the Burea1 of the Budget and 
the budget officers in each bureau 
within his department. They com- 
pare what was asked for with what 
Congress gave them. Sometimes it 
is less, although it may be more. 

As a result of these discussions, 
a financial plan is prepared setting 
forth the various purposes for which 
the money is to be spent. Then 
funds are allotted to the various 
subordinate bureaus. They in turn 
resubdivide and reallocate to their 
subordinate divisions and field of- 
fices. Authority to spend is passed 
down as the budget guidance was 
originally. Finally, everyone is noti- 
fied and plans are prepared for 
either hiring or firing people, buy- 
ing supplies and equipment and 
opening or closing offices, to carry 
out the approved program. 

Too often the operating budget is 
purely a product of the budget of- 
fice. As a result, operating officials 
who actually spend the money may 
be forced to keep two sets of books, 
one to conform to the directives of 
the budget office and another to pre- 
sent the facts of life. When this 
happens it means more duplication 
and unnecessary expense. It also 
indicates how unreal the present 
budget system can become. 

Because of the complexities in- 
volved, this picture of the budget 
process is necessarily oversimplified. 
It is, however, essentially true and 
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depicts what usually happens in a 
majority of the departments and 
agencies. 

The difficulty of presenting a com- 
plete picture is good argument for 
the need to modernize the system. 

Today no one knows what it 
costs to prepare and administer an 
annual budget. Estimates have 
reached $1 billion a year but that 
is only a guess. One high budget 
official says they have not been able 
even to define the budget function 
much less to determine its costs. 
That was not a confession of incom- 
petence; it was an honest appraisal 
of the present system. 

Can anything be done about all 
of this? Of course. 

What needs to be done is to apply 
the principles of production control 
that have fostered and built our 
dynamic economy, to the manage- 
ment of the federal government—to 
the entire government, not just a 
few isolated production lines here 
and there. 

In the place of the old horseback 
guess based on historical records 
and rule of thumb, industry uses 
standard costs. These are not arbi- 
trary but have been carefully worked 
out. They are based on good ex- 
perience, tempered by judgment and 
engineered to fit the situation. - 

Both Congress and the executive 
branch need a system of standards 
that can be used for budget plan- 
ting and program execution. These 
would be comparable to, but different 
from, those used in production con- 
trol. A system of functional stand- 
ards or criteria as advocated by the 
House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service would serve such 
a purpose. The major functions are 
budgeting, accounting, personnel, 
supply, maintenance, construction, 
land management, law enforcement, 
aircraft operation, and so on. 

The functional standards~ would 
be developed by applying modern 
management engineering techniques 
somewhat along the lines that in- 
dustry uses in the development 
of its standard work units. Budget 
costs would then be developed from 
standard data instead of historical 
expenditures. They would reflect 
what a program should cost instead 
of what someone would like to 
spend. As in industry, the standards 
could be applied to a proposed pro- 
gram, or work, to determine the cost. 

Developing such standards would 
require studies of the manpower, 
materials, facilities and the services 
needed to perform the various ma- 
jor functions necessary to accom- 
plish the different programs ap- 
proved by Congress. 

Once the data from such a system 
started becoming available, budget- 
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“Your congressman wants 
information from you, Andy”’ 


“Yes, he does want to know how you think on specific 
issues before he says yea or nay. That’s what makes him 
your true ‘representative’ in Washington. 


“Did you know that the Congressional Action Committee 
of our Chamber of Commerce is doing a good job through 
its Write-Your-Congressman group? Yes indeed, the mem- 
bers of this contact group make it their business to study 
the pros and cons of current vital issues. After that comes 
the homework. Each member writes his Congressman in 
his own words, expressing his own opinion and thus pro- 
viding the vital, grassroots sentiment from which congress- 
men get their bearings. Why not join our Chamber of 
Commerce, Andy, and serve on that Write- Your-Congress- 
man Committee yourself? 


“With your interest in good government, you could be 
most useful; so come on in. The Chamber of Commerce 
needs you.” 


Rete Ptog ress 


Speaking for 
your local Chamber of Commerce 
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is a factor in shipping 
(with on-time delivery essential) 
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strategic route... 


If how 
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U. S. BUDGET 


continued 


ing and management techniques in 
general could be modernized. 

Modern high speed computing 
methods would permit the planning 
budget to be prepared centrally in 
a short time. 

The cost of installing such a sys- 
tem is difficult to estimate. Un- 
doubtedly it will cost more in the 
initial stages. The developmental 
studies and new equipment will be 
costly. For a while the new and old 


systems will be in existence. Even- 
tually the cost will be a fraction of 
what is spent today. Such has been 
the history in private industry where 
modern production control, backed 
by standard cost accounting has re- 
placed personal opinion based on 
historical expenditure data. 

There is every reason to believe 
that government would benefit from 
a lesson that was learned from hay- 
ing to make a profit in order to sur- 
vive. The benefit would be in the 
form of improved service at a lower 
cost to the taxpayer. 

—WELDON T. ELLIs, Jr. 





LABOR LAWS oconlinued from page 68 


If unions were not in the business of 


finance, temptations would be smaller 


jointly by the union and a represent- 
ative of the employer. 

The Act provides only that those 
funds must be treated as trust funds. 
It does not require the trustees to 
disclose to the federal government 
what money they have collected or 
how it is disbursed. As a result there 
has been a good deal of embezzle- 
ment of such funds. 

Even more widespread has been 
the practice of union trustees to dis- 
burse such funds by methods which 
benefit them indirectly. 


How should this be corrected? 


I would take unions out of the 
banking, insurance, and trust busi- 
ness altogether and limit unions in 
their negotiations with employers to 
bargaining with respect to the level 
of benefits. This would remove the 
temptation to use these funds for any 
purpose except to develop enough in- 
come to pay whatever benefits the 
union contract specifies. 

A possible compromise would be 
for the legislation to be limited only 
to funds which are jointly adminis- 
tered. That is the only field where 
abuses have been disclosed. I would 
provide that such pension and wel- 
fare plans would have to be regis- 
tered at the Security and Exchange 
Commission, which is familiar with 
registration accounts and the meth- 
od of inspecting and auditing them. 

The President’s recommendations 
would give the Department of Labor 
that function, overlooking the fact 
that this Department has no back- 
ground whatsoever in the accounting 


field. Even more seriously, the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations cover not 
only jointly administered funds, but 
also the thousands of funds which 
are unilaterally administered by cor- 
porations, banks, and insurance com- 
panies and which are already subject 
to regulation under the Internal 
Revenue Code and under state and 
insurance banking laws. 

This would create such a terrific 
amount of paper work that the regis- 
tration agency, whether it is in the 
Department of Labor or SEC, would 
virtually be smothered unless it em- 
ployed some 14,000 persons. 

When one speaks of employing 
14,000 persons, that really is a tre- 
mendous bureau. The Labor Board, 
for example, has fewer than 1,500 
employes and the Wage and Hour 
Division about the same number. 


Should the internal operations of 
unions be regulated? 


Generally I am not too much in 
favor of such legislation, although I 
recognize that some of these democ- 
racy-in-union bills have a great deal 
of popular support. In my opinion, 
it is better to have legislation which 
protects a worker’s job rights rather 
than his standing in the union. 

My feeling is that so many union 
locals are so big that their very size 
makes it difficult to attract many 
workers to union meetings. By and 
large, workers should have the right 
to check union abuses by having op- 
portunities to vote, and by having 
the right to remain in or out of a 
union as they please. END 
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READY FOR UPTURN 
continued from page 37 


Planning ahead 
for financing 
may cut costs 


Many corporations tend to con- 
centrate their borrowing in times 
when interest rates are high. Net 
new corporate issues came to $7.9 
billion in 1952, dropped to $5.9 bil- 
lion in 1954, rose to $8.2 billion in 
1956 and about $11 billion in 1957. 

This practice of increasing bor- 
rowing as the cost rises may be less 
prevalent than it used to be. Long- 
range programing of capital require- 
ments is becoming more common. 
But the idea of deliberately plan- 
ning financing to take the best ad- 
vantage of fluctuations in the costs 
of money is not as common as it 
might be. 

This failure to buy money at the 
best rates contrasts with the efforts 
to buy goods at the best possible 
prices. We still tend to build plants 
after demand becomes insistent 
rather than scheduling them so that 
they will be ready when demand is 
booming. 

Companies are learning to sched- 
ule capacity for extended periods 
ahead so as to be ready for an- 
ticipated demand. Financing, too, 
should be scheduled over several 
periods ahead, and the amount of 
long-term funds raised should be 
adjusted in the light of the cost of 
money, as well as in the light of the 
amounts of money that will be 
needed in the immediate future. 


Equipment 


Recession offers a particularly 
good opportunity to improve equip- 
ment, too. 

Prices of machinery and equip- 
ment tend to go up in good times 
and come down more rapidly than 
some other items in periods of re- 
cession. But, like the demand for 
money, the demand for machinery 
and equipment tends to rise with a 
rise in price and fall with a fall in 
price. 

At first glance the price for new 
machinery may seem high, particu- 
larly when its price is compared 
with the cost of equipment already 
in use. But, when the output of the 
new machinery is related to its 
price, it may be found to be less ex- 
pensive than the machinery already 
in use. For instance, the wholesale 
price index of earth-moving equip- 
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Every business trip needs 
accurate recording in Eaton’s 
well-planned Nascon Expense & 


Tax Record Book. 


Provides a detailed but simple 
listing of expenses chargeable to 
business. Pages for tax deduc- 
tions; cash record. This Nascon 
book is a must for the road! 


Simulated leather. In pocket and 
vest-pocket sizes. At your stationer’s. 


EATON’S 


NASCON “AT-A-GLANCE” RECORD BOOKS 


C(Nawon > 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION nas PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 















an unpublished report on a new stock issue 
(because he needs advance information) 


> a set of buy-sell recommendations for a client 
(because he senses an important market shift) 


and the current Kiplinger Washington Letter 
(because it gives him continuing perspective 
on the business outlook) 


Truth is he’s read The Kiplinger 
Letter for years... first as arising 
young man in Wall Street, and 
more recently as a respected 
partner in a leading firm. 


Now, more than ever, he prizes 
The Kiplinger Letter for basic 
guidance in an uncertain econ- 
omy... for the judgment which 
means profit and success. 


Can the Letter help you? 


We suggest you take this oppor- 
tunity to find out. 





INVITATION 


Send your name and address to receive a 
complimentary copy of the current Kip- 
linger Letter and full information. We will 
include a significant report on how 
America’s top business leaders view future 
business prospects. No obligation. Address 
THE KIPLINGER LETTER, Room 111, 
1729 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D7C. 
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SHIPPING WORK FLIES 


with a MARSH Electric DIAL-TAPER 


Dial desired length—out comes 
moistened, ready-to-use tape for 
any size carton. 

Electrically- heated water softens 
tape glue for complaint-proof 
seal. 

You save up to 20% in time and 
tape.Write for free booklet T-18. 


MARSH £27 
.. CT TT 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
72 Marsh Bldg. Belleville, Illinois 











a new concept 







in design for 
modern 


office living... 


Volee uniquely combines strength, 
grace and modern styling for 
unmatched versatility—as a 
modular grouping or as separate 
units. Genuine walnut in finishes 
of charcoal brown Chartone or 
soft Mellotone, complemented 
with legs in Satin Aluminum or 
Brushed Gold with rich 

walnut inlays. 

Write today for color brochure. 


Imperial 
desk company 
Evansville 7, 
indiana 





BE READY FOR THE UPTURN 


continued 


In each recovery period consumers tend 
to seek out different types of purchases 


ment, (1947-1949=100) was 163 for 
power cranes, drag lines, shovels 
and attachments, and about 159 for 
scrapers and graders in December, 
1957. The actual cost to the Bureau 
of Public Roads for common exca- 
vation was lower in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957 than it was during 1948. 
The efficiency of much new ma- 
chinery has risen with the price. In 
some cases it has risen more, so that 
the cost of machinery per unit of 
output may be no more and, in 
some cases, less in current dollars 
than it was 10 years ago, and far 
less in constant dollars. 

Management is accustomed to 
looking at the real cost of machinery 
and equipment in good times. But in 
periods of recession it tends to look 
at the current profit picture rather 
than the effect of expenditures on 
the profit account. Investment tends 
to be a function of current profits, 
rather than of the effect of the out- 
lay on profits. Much capital has 
been wasted in boom times because 
it was easily available. Many oppor- 
tunities are missed in slack times be- 
cause the money is not as available 
from internal sources, even though 
it is available from external sources, 
and at low rates. 

It may even be possible to let 
contracts in a recession that call for 
delivery a considerable time in ad- 
vance. Such contracts might take 
account of the current reduced cash 
flow, and would not require the 
immediate advance of capital but 
would insure the availability of the 
more efficient equipment by the time 
it is needed, and at an appreciably 
lower cost, both in the number of 
original dollars and in the annual 
costs of those dollars, than could be 
obtained later. 


Hiring practices 


A recession also presents an op- 
portunity to obtain the est talent 
available. Business learned in 1949 
that it did not pay to lose good per- 
sonnel even though temporarily this 
personnel was not utilized to the 
utmost. The cost of replacing good 
talent turned out to be greater than 
the savings resulting from cutting 
staff at slack times in key offices and 
shops. 

The corollary has been learned 
less well. The time to get the best 
men does not coincide with the time 


of maximum employment. Grad- 
uates of many schools were able to 
choose between a half dozen or more 
companies in June 1956. The choices 
will be fewer in June 1958. The 
companies that go after trained men 
in the colleges, and that are con- 
stantly on the lookout for better 
than average skills elsewhere in 
1958, may find themselves far ahead 
of the competition in 1959. It may 
be possible to get an excellent man 
for a given post in 1958 more easily 
than to try to lure him from another 
company for the same post in 1959. 
Other men in other posts might be 
hired for $15,000 in 1958 who could 
not be hired for $20,000, or at all in 
1959. The best men may be avail- 
able in 1958 for the prices that will 
have to be paid for second and third 
best in 1959. It may cost something 
to upgrade company manpower in 
1958 but the yields may be really 
rewarding for many years to come. 


Customers 


A business slow-down also offers 
an opportunity for a reappraisal of 
the customer. This may be particu- 
larly important for firms producing 
goods and services for final cus- 
tomers. 

Incomes and standards of living 
rise, and the relative importance of 
different goods and services changes 
during each recovery period. Cus- 
tomers were short of goods in 1949 
but they had higher incomes and 
more bonds in the bank than they 
had had in any peacetime year in 
history. Almost anything attractive 
could be sold. 

In 1954 incomes again were at an 
all-time peak. Per capita personal 
consumption in constant dollars was 
higher than in 1953, but the con- 
sumers’ inventories of goods and 
services were much better than in 
1949. So consumers could be more 
selective. Manufacturers and distrib- 
utors had to do a better job. It was 
still important to most families, how- 
ever, that they should have as many 
gadgets as their neighbors. 

Good incomes are more or less 
commonplace in 1958. Families have 
been buying more and more goods 
and services for more than a decade. 
They are relatively well supplied 
with most of the things they think 
important. For the first time, cus- 
tomers are in a position to feel that 
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they can postpone purchases with- 
out affecting their standard of living 
and are willing to act on that belief. | 
1d The American family has experi- 

enced several important shifts in its 
basic values in recent years. One | 
Cs shift has been the trend toward | 
working wives. This shift tends to 
reduce the emphasis on housing ex- 
penditures in the first five years or 


EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


LARGE KANSAS CITY AMUSEMENT CENTER WITH YEAR-ROUND 
RECREATION FACILITIES WILL BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
SUBJECT TO TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SALE 


TIME OF AUCTION: INSPECTION OF PROPERTY: 
10:00 A.M. (C.S.T.) April 8, 1958 From April 1 to Sale 


A rare opportunity will be offered some aggressive investors to buy the Lakeside 


. so of marriage. The wife is too busy Recreation Center, Kansas City, Kansas. The owner is retiring due to age and 
” for housework. health. 453 acre Lakeside, an outstanding amusement center, adjoins Wyandotte 
re This is offset, of course, by the County Lake and is situated at the intersection of 91st Street and Highway 5. 
res LR tes laa aie ry Leiden It is only 12 miles from the downtown area of rapidly growing Kansas City. 
he increased emphasis giver sing The recreation and amusement field is one of the fastest growing today. Potential 
ia expenditures after the children come. customers total more than 3,000,000 within 75 miles. Replacement value of this 
Another shift is the increased em- | property on which construction began in 1953 is conservatively estimated at 

2 phasis on family life and on the rear- $3,500,000.00. - 
in ing of children. This has changed The year-round amusement and entertainment center will be sold as a complete 
a the pattern of expenditures, particu- unit or in four separate lots as follows, subject to terms and conditions of sale: 


larly of families headed by indi- 


av é %& 10,400 SEAT CONCRETE STADIUM WITH 1/2-MILE TRACK — for dirt track, midget, 
: viduals from 30 to 45 years old. The | 


stock car and motorcycle racing, rodeos, etc. 


~ pattern of expenditures and, there- | 4k 18 HOLE 7,200 YARD GOLF COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE — only public course in area. 
- fore, of markets differs rather sharp- | %& 1,087 CAR DRIVE IN THEATER AND ADJOINING KIDDY LAND. 

9 ly between the young and the mid- | ye LAKE OF OVER 100 ACRES, SWIMMING POOL AND BATH HOUSE, ICE RINK, DANCE 
* dle-aged families. That is becoming | HALL AND DINING ROOM, PICNIC GROUNDS, OFFICE AND RESIDENCE. 


id fairly well understood. 


: se Rage Complete details of all facilities and terms of sale are available in descriptive 
A third shift is toward acceptance 


brochure. Contact the auctioneers. 
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LIGHT INDUSTRY 
AND RESEARCH 


IN THE 


NATION’S CAPITAL 


Washington-Rockville Industrial City 


Problems 
In Your 
Business ? 


Then get the new R-Kive File—lightweight, 
portable, with many uses in office 


stay, and that each family is a part 
of this prosperity. This prosperity | 
is not something that may pass in a 
year or two. It is not, therefore, 
: something that must be enjoyed and 
| flaunted while it lasts. It may not be | 
as necessary for most families to | 


a Date | 











keep up with the Joneses just to 


prove that they can do it. Families | 


feel more and more that they can 


live as they want to, not as they are | 
supposed to. A family can have a | 


big, flashy car if it chooses, or two 
small cars or an old big car and a 


new small car. Community standing | 


is no longer so sharply affected by 


and home. Either letter or legal size 
folders fit in this one file. Strong, 
corrugated fibre board with handy “tote” 
openings front, side and rear for 
easy handling. Read-at-a-glance index 
area. Attractive, fade-proof finish. 





Recent zoning of a large tract offers oppor- 
tunity to locate light industry, including 
research facilities, in the highly desirable 
Bethesda area of the nation’s capital. Near 
Atomic Energy Commission, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Naval Medical Center, Johns 
Hopkins Research Center, new Bureau of 
Standards office. Tracts of 20,000 square 
feet up to 20 or more acres at attractive 


such decisions. $130 prices. On major highways with railroad 
Comfort, convenience and utility | Mets siding available. Will sell, lease, or build 
may be more important today than | quantities and finance. 
ostentation. 
This acceptance that prosperity | 
is here to stay may bring an im-| < FREDERICK W. 
portant revolution in marketing | — 
methods. Consumers may be more | SALES 
conscious of specifications, just as| _| INC. 
industrial buyers are. This shift may is” > eS. <n REALTORS 


be almost a subconscious one, and 
be difficult to appraise and even to 
understand. It may be even more 
important because of this. 
—RoOBINSON NEWCOMB 
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When power fails 
and lights go out 





Exide Lightguard® 
goes on—automatically 








CAN SAVE YOU 
+1000’s 


Shoplifters stole $50,000 in merchandise 
from one department store when lights went 
out. Factories, schools, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, restaurants — every building with 
people in it—need Exide Lightguard. Low 
cost protection against panic, theft, injury, 
damage. Free bulletin gives full details. 
Send coupon. 


Exide wousram DIVISION 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Phila. 2, Pa. 


Send me the bulletin on Exide Lightguard emer- 
gency lighting units. 





Company. 
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Executive 
Trends 


Think about tomorrow’s men 

Despite easing of demand in recent months, industry’s need for 
skilled executives is still high and may even become acute by 1960. 
This fact is confirmed by new manpower soundings, including 
Executrend, periodic barometer of executive job opportunities 
across the nation. Current demand has fallen most sharply in the 
aircraft-electronics engineering category—this despite the hullaba- 
loo over America’s need for technical people to match Russia’s 
scientific performance. 

What worries some authorities is the fact that in many compa- 
nies men with broad skills—personnel, marketing, general adminis- 
tration—are not being cultivated in the depth necessary to insure 
against crippling shortages which could develop when the economy 
begins to move forward in high gear again. 


> In planning your future executive manpower needs don’t overlook effects of 
aging, death, sickness and retirement. (Demand decline is most obvious in 
jobs below $15,000, less so in positions at $25,000 and more. Some “assist- 
ant to” jobs are being eliminated, and many marginal positions abolished. ) 


Selling takes on new importance 

Today’s business climate has brought new problems—as well as 
opportunities—to the sales fraternity. The general sales manager 
of a large chemical company says his organization, like some others, 
is shifting its emphasis from recruiting of sales manpower to the 
sharpest possible use of the manpower it has on hand. This means 
improved sales planning, with stress on integration of advertising, 
promotion, and other sales-related functions. Because of region-by- 
region variants in its sales picture, the chemical company is at- 
tempting to develop special solutions to special, localized needs. 
Another marketing official, home after a 4,500-mile trip in which 
he visited salesmen, distributors and customers, says there is a 
perfectly fantastic shortage of sales people of quality. 


® Participants in a recent field sales management institute listed these as 
their 10 most important sales management problems: training, recruiting and 
selecting, motivating, planning—policy formulation, communications and re- 
ports, effective time use, getting new customers, morale, territory coverage, 
and problems arising from older salesmen. 


What leaders need 

Dr. Joseph L. Krieger, business administration lecturer at The 
George Washington University, and consultant on executive leader- 
ship, surveyed more than 100 officials in business, education and 
public affairs. He sought their views on the critical elements in the 
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development of the ability to lead. At the head of the list were 
these qualities: natural leadership, intelligence, use of good judg- 
ment and the know-how to make decisions, initiative, ability to 
develop and motivate subordinates, analytical (or problem solving) 
skill, ability to build teamwork, emotional stability, and courage. 


» Dr. Krieger's research also indicates that there are five subjects which 
executives should study. These include: 1, management techniques; 2, 
personnel management; 3, executive development; 4, management analysis; 5, 
measurement and control devices for efficient management. 


What are you? Savage or statesman? 

Checklist for how you regard other people lists seven key attitudes. 
Lawrence A. Appley, president, American Management Association, 
says individual executives will find them a useful yardstick. At 
the bottom of the list is savagery (“The other fellow is my enemy 
and has to be destroyed”). Next comes slavery (“The other fellow 
is to serve me for a consideration and ask no more”). Higher still— 
welfare (“The other fellow should be helped up when down, with- 
out too much concern for what got him down’). Next—paternal- 
ism (‘“The other fellow should be cared for and I will decide to what 
extent”). Moving higher—participation (‘“The other fellow has 
something to contribute to my efforts and can help me’). Next to 
the top—trusteeship (“That for which I am responsible is not mine. 
I am developing and administering it for the benefit of others’’). 
Finally—statesmanship (“The other fellow is capable of being far 
more than he is, and it is my responsibility to help him to develop 
to his fullest potential’’). 


> The basic attitudes of companies is the subject of an exhaustive survey 
which another management training organization is making among 1,000 busi- 
nesses. The study concentrates on codes of ethics—in corporate relations 
with customers, employes, others. The findings will be published soon. 


Management memos: 

Is there a typical sales executive? Detroit Sales Executive Club 
polled its members, finds average is 45 years old, makes about 
$25,000 a year, has home worth $37,000, prefers fishing and 
music over golf. . . . Student at recent executive training seminar 
harrumphed over brainstorming. “With the kind of boss I’ve 
got,” he said, “it starts out as brainstorming and ends up as brain- 
stomping.” . . . Michigan State University researchers peeked over 
shoulders of top business, government secretaries, found only 18 
per cent thought stenographic skills were more important in their 
rise to top than general business understanding; most take spare- 
time study. . . . Changing language of management: “Psychic 
income”—that’s one authority’s definition of nonfinancial incen- 
tives, including a rug on the office floor, name on the door, and a 
parking space on the plant lot. . .. What does business want most 
in the business school graduate? Seventy-three North Carolina 
businessmen pondered this question, answered: 1, ability to think 
clearly and communicate with facility; 2, beginnings of maturity 
in judgment; 3, appreciation of the reasons underlying human 
behavior; 4, familiarity with arts, sciences and humanities; 5, a 
basic knowledge of economics. . . . Executive at recent meeting 
said, “When a shrub is dying you spray it from the top down—and 
when a company needs help it’s the top executives who need to 
initiate action.” 
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Looks like a typewriter... 
writes like printing. 


INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPE 


Now you can prepare your own 
originals for reproduction by offset, 
mimeo, or any other process at your 
disposal. Vari-Typer looks and op- 
erates like a typewriter, but supplies 
printer’s style copy ~— ready for re- 
production. Any professional print 
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Make 
criticism work 
for you 


Managers can improve their workers and 


company by following twelve basic rules 


THE ABILITY to criticize effectively is one of the 
most important elements in good supervision. Em- 
ploye attitude surveys indicate that good supervision 
is a major factor in employe work satisfaction. 

The manager who refuses to criticize an employe 
(and many try to avoid the task because it is un- 
pleasant) is shirking his responsibility to develop 
people and increase their productivity. 

Effective criticism has two practical down-to-earth 
purposes: It helps the employe grow and develop by 
avoiding repetition of the same errors, and to reduce, 
over a period of time, his total errors; and it teaches 
the manager the aspect of his organization that may 
be leading to these errors in the first place. 

Greater familiarity with why employes make mis- 
takes will help the manager remember that no situation 
is isolated from past events and from past interrelations 
of people. No manager ever has a chance to start from 
the beginning. He is dealing with people who have 
been conditioned to him, and by him. Aspects of hu- 
man relations which seem trivial to him may have 
important significance for the individual whom he 
finds it necessary to criticize. 

Just as people differ, so do mistakes. Not all are of 
equal magnitude. The mistakes of the least serious 
kind may be handled best in a casual, informal man- 
ner. The manager must differentiate between the 
levels of error and be guided by the frequency of prob- 
lems and the improvement in employe behavior. 

It is unwise to create the feeling among the workers 
that a full-dress lecture will follow every error, no 
matter how small. Handling of the situation must 
vary, then, according to the kind of error and its 
implications, the particular worker, his background, 
previous behavior, ability to learn, his individual 
characteristics and the manager’s own characteristics 
and skill. 

In spite of all these differences, some similarities in 
behavior patterns remain. Most people tend to react 
in similar fashion to certain situations. A few basic 
appeals arouse strong responses in most people. 

For this reason, it is possible to draw some basic 
rules which, if used with a certain degree of under- 
standing, make criticism successful. They are: 
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1. Choose the right time and place. 
Don’t hold the discussion while you 
are still raging over the error. Give 
yourself time to regain your per- 
spective and note whether your em- 
ploye has realized his error and what 
steps he has taken on his own initia- 
tive to remedy the situation. You 
need privacy for your discussion. 


2. Make clear that your interest is 
in the employe, in his succeeding 
on the job and becoming more valu- 
able to the company and to himself. 
Show this interest in the beginning. 
Tell him—and be sincere—that what 
you have to say is in his best in- 
terest and therefore in the com- 
pany’s as well. This is a difficult 
thing to make the employe believe, 
but help him by your words, atti- 
tude and your subsequent actions. 
Make your criticism the basis for 
his improvement rather than a mark 
of failure. 


3. Explain the importance of the 
error. Point out that if you took the 
easy way and ignored it, he would 
be liable to make it again when the 
consequences would be more severe. 
Make your criticism the first part 
of your willingness to be helpful to 


him. 
(e 


Have him understand that without 
the criticism, you cannot help him 
avoid future errors. 


4. Criticize the act rather than the 
person. At the same time recognize 
the complexity of forces responsible 
for his behavior. 


5. Lay the error on the line. Vague- 
ness cannot produce improvement. 
Leaving a man in the dark produces 
no enlightenment. 


6. Be specific about the remedy. 
Better still, have your employe be 
specific about what he would sug- 
gest in retrospect as a correct way 
of handling the situation. 


7. Speak calmly. Keep the dis- 
cussion on the basis of two people 
working together to improve a sit- 
uation. Recognize that your employe 
wants to be understood by you, his 
superior, instead of being judged. 
Use only friendly humor. Sarcasm 
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will only produce its self-defense 
reaction and prevent you from mak- 
ing the meeting constructive. Don’t 
expect him immediately to see and 
understand the things the way you 


do. He differs from you in edu- 
cation, in experience, responsibility, 
skills, knowledge of business. 


8. Remember, the only people who 
avoid mistakes are those who do 
nothing at all. Compliment him on, 
perhaps, his initiative, but show how 
and why an error was created. If 
you want initiative and resourceful- 
ness in your organization, you must 
avoid penalties for an employe’s 
going beyond the minimum or rou- 
tine. So keep the discussion to a 
learning session that will maintain 
motivation while improving action. 


9. Listen. Give the employe full 
opportunity to speak and to ask 
questions. This will show you what 
he thought was right, what he is 
worried about, what other factors 
are preventing him from working 
at maximum efficiency. You can 
learn much more about your organi- 
zation at this point than under al- 
most any other circumstances. 


10. Make the employe’s job mean- 
ingful. Show him his importance to 
the organization and how his success 
adds to the over-all operation. Point 
out the costs to the organization of 
his not doing effective work. If the 
individual’s job has no importance 
to him, the work on which he spends 
such a large portion of his life robs 
him of his dignity as an individual 
and creates an unhappy and unpro- 
ductive worker. 


11. Follow up. See that the agreed 
action actually takes place and that 
your employe has learned from the 
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experience. Without the follow up, | 
there can be no improvement in| 
efficiency and productivity and the | 
episode becomes a hypothetical ex- | 
ercise. Commend him for the im- | 
provement. Don’t take for granted 
that he is aware you know and -_ 
pleased. | 


12. Remember that you can fre-| 
quently accomplish more by indi- | 
rection than by a frontal assault. | 
Do not depend solely on logic, be- 
cause behavior which makes no 
sense to you is usually an emotional 
rather than a logical reaction. Find 
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out why the employe feels he acted 
as he did and proceed from there. 
His feelings are the clue to his be- 
havior. 


All supervisors have the constant 
responsibility for the creation of a 
work atmosphere and a personal re- 
lationship which will encourage vol- 
untary cooperation and teamwork. 
Cooperation cannot be coerced, but 
it can be built on the basis of sound 
practice of human relations. How 
effectively and constructively you 
criticize your employes, how well 
you let them know the quality of 
their work performance, how you 
help them become better workers, | 
are measures of your success as a| 
manager. 

In criticizing, as in other aspects 
of management, the higher the over- 
all quality of supervision, the less 
the occasion for criticism. An em- 
ploye carefully selected and well 
trained will make fewer mistakes, 
but in every dynamic and success- 
ful organization there will be mis- 
takes, and the need to criticize em- 
ployes. 

Dr. NATHAN A. Balt Ly, Dean 

School of Business Administration 

The American University 








Pennies 


a day buys America’s lowest-priced 
full-featured Adding Machine! 


Consider the price of a Smith-Corona 
(lowest on the market). Consider the 
service it will give (years of trouble-free 
use). Nowhere else do you get so much 


| adding machine for so little money! Now 


REPRINTS of “Make Criticism | 
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1615 H St. N.W., Washingion 6, 
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What is the Bell System ? 


The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 





is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 

But desire is not cnough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 

You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 





The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 

No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday opcration—or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
tries—the Bell System has the expericnce 
and organization to get it done. 

And an attitude and spirit of service that 


our customers have come to know as a most 
important part of the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 








LET’S WORRY 
ABOUT THE 
RIGHT THINGS 


IF OUR GOVERNMENT S efficiency in spending money 
ever matches its efficiency in thinking up ways to 
spend it, we will have nothing to fear from Russia or 
anybody else—including the government. 

Our current national humiliation shows how inept 
we are at the first, and how skillful at the second. 

Not long ago we were happily anticipating a sensi- 
ble overhaul of our crazy-quilt federal tax system and 
such genuine efforts at governmental economy as a 
reasonable budget might require. 

Then the Russians put Sputnik in orbit. The Van- 
guard with which the Navy attempted to parry this 
psychological thrust, blew up all over the world’s front 
pages. 

In the light of that explosion all our national short- 
comings were magnified: 

We listened to those who assured us that our de- 
fenses were impotent; our schools were decadent; our 
science elementary; our technology second-rate. 

In the synthetic hysteria that followed, spending 
schemes ranging from the extravagant to the ridicu- 
lous were proposed as cures and seemed to have a fair 
chance of acceptance. 

Then the Army took Explorer out of mothballs 
and pitched it aloft to join Sputnik. 

Since Explorer is a jerry-rigged adaptation of Jupi- 
ter C which the Pentagon had ordered held up four 
years before, this exploit indicated that we were less 
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far behind Russia than we had been led to believe. 
We may, conceivably, in some fields be ahead. 

The psychological victory of being first is still lost. 
The need remains to push ahead where we may still 
be behind, but it should now be possible to take more 
than a panic look at spending programs conceived in 
an orgy of self-abasement. 

With such programs removed, or brought into 
bounds, the budget might be balanced and tax re- 
vision be possible. 

It will take a bit of doing to bring about so logical 
a program. Explorer, by a quaint quirk of reasoning, 
has become an argument against tax reduction. 

“If a tax cut follows the successful launching of a 
satellite,” we are told, “the public will lose its sense 
of urgency.” 

This seems to be a way of saying that, though we 
may doubt our present ability to frighten anyone else, 
we’ve got to keep the American people worried. 

It seems also to underestimate the American peo- 
ple’s capacity for worry. Even while they rejoice over 
a justified tax revision, the people can still worry about 
the kind of rivalry, indecision, lack of imagination and 
bad judgment that delayed launching of the Explorer. 
They will have a right to worry about that until reor- 
ganization in the Defense Department and elsewhere 
assures efficient use of manpower, materials and the 
billions of dollars that government spends every year. 
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Glamour job? Baloney! 


“Your big break, they said. New small outfit, going places. 
You ll work with Mr. Big himself. Stimulating! Meet interesting 
people... But nobody told me I'd get stuck with the mail every night 
... Licking and sticking itsy bitsy stamps and envelope flaps. Utterly 
medieval! Tomorrow Mr. B gets a postage meter—or a new gil”... 

Get a postage meter—and you get rid of stamps and lick-and-stick 
mailing. Print postage as you need it, for any kind or class of mail. 
You always have the right stamp on hand. Mail fast and easy, save 
time and postage. And your mefered mail needs less handling in the 
postoflice, often catches earlier trains and planes! 

Today, any oflice can have a postage meter. and the prestige of 


metered mail—with the litth DM, desk model. One 








user in three spends less than $1 a day for postage! 
Electric models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 


PB office. Or write for free illustrated booklet. 
PITNEY-BOWES 
yp ™ 
Postage Meter 
Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines... 


Offices in 107 cities. In Canada: Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., 
Dept. 355, 1156 Bay St., Toronto 


‘o: Pitney-Bowes 





A postage meter... 


seals as well as stamps envelopes; most 
models stamp and seal simultaneously. 
» Protects postage from loss, damage, 
misuse. Does its own accounting. And 
saves trips to the postoffice. 

e Provides parcel postage on special 
gummed tape, with a dated postmark. 
e Prints your own postmark ad with 
the meter stamp, if you like. 

¢ Requires no minimum mail volume; 
anyone can casily use a postage meter! 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of postal rates with parcel post map 
and zone finder. 


1355 Pacific St. 
Stamford, Conn. 





Send free () booklet, CQ Postal Rate Chart to: 





Vame “ Sadiasiiiamiasiadtammiiacaas 


Address 




















COCHIN ».. the new lightweight champion! 


W OLLEASAK «i500: 


HI-FIDELITY DUAL-SPEED TAPE RECORDER 








DISTINGUISHED APPEARANCE! 
Superbly elegant when open or closed. 
Ilandsome, modern styling in’ rich 
satin-chrome and off-white harmonizes 
with every decor. 


EASY OPERATION! 
Simplified key-board 
controls. Handy, 


strikingly beautiful s . ; ” ” g/n 
operating panel airplane type construction. Measuring only 6!9"x1014"x1134 
a scant 20 Ibs., it accepts 7” reels with playing time of three hours using long- 


play tape. Provides finest “Balanced-Tone” high fidelity with enough power 


Tue most magnificent, lightweight and compact tape recorder 
available—achieved with top-quality miniaturized components and all-metal 
’ and weighing 
provides the utmost 
in operating ease. 


to accommodate LARGE auditorium speakers. In addition to the outstanding 

ULTRA-POWERFUL! 
10 watts push-pull 
audio output—four 
times greater than 
larger, less portable 
recorders. Ideal for 
auditorium use, 


features illustrated here, it includes: tape speeds of 3.75 and 7.5 i.p.s.; ex- 
clusive high speed rewind lever... two-level recording indicator ... precision 
index counter; streamlined retractable handle and a host of other advan- 
tages. Complete with microphone, reels (one with tape) and cords. $199.50 


Collapsible Slip-Over Traveling Cover with pocket for reels, cords, $7.50 


CONSOLE FREE DEMONSTRATION — Your authorized Wollensak Dealer will be glad to show 
PERFORMANCE! you the 1500" and other fine WoLLENSAK Cameras and Projectors. See him now! 
Frequency response: 
40-15,000 cps. + 3 db, 
at 716 i.p.s.; 40-7500 / 
pee adi tame WORLD RENOWNED FOR FINE OPTICAL EQUIPMENT SINCE 1899 
flutter less than 0.3%. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


“42-D"" 8MM MOVIE 
CAMERA — 13mm 
f/1.8 Lens. Built-in 
filter dial system; 
“Weather-Eye"’ ex- 
posure dial; 5 
speeds; film-spool 
load; **Picture-Win- 
dow”’ view-finder. 


F.E.T. inc... $69.50 


“43-D" 8MM TUR- 
RET MOVIE CAM- 
ERA — Same fea 
tures as ‘'42" with 
sensational 13mm 
f/1.8 3-lens system 
turret for normal, 
wide-angle andtele- 
photo shots. F.E.T. 
inc. ..... $99.50 


"715". 8MM MOVIE 
PROJECTOR— 
Push button con- 
trols; forward, re- 
verse and still; 
AC/DC; rheostat; 
removable splicer; 
500-750 watts; 
three 400-ft. reels, 
case $162.50 


**815"' 2x2 SLIDE 
PROJECTOR— 
Shows 35mm, ban- 
tam or 1%"x1¥y" 
slides automati- 
cally! 5” F/3.5 lens. 
Case, extra con- 
denser lens, cord 
and 7 magazine 
trays $149.50 
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